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EPPS’S 


In these days when the milkman is heavily fined for selling milk if found 
with the cream abstracted, it is essential that the housewife should be 
made aware that Cocoa in like manner contains a most nutritious cream 
or butter, which, if removed, as it is in all tnin and foreign cocoas, leaves 
the preparation like skim milk, almost useless as a food. In gt Cocoa this 
highly nutritive element is retained, and so carefully blended that it makes 
one of the most valuable food products, suitable for all ages and classes. 
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gap 456 PILLS in a Box for 1s. 14d. 
g@ A SALE of over 6,000,000 Boxes per Annum. 
ea 56 YEARS of ever-growing demands. 


Figures, like actions, often speak louder than words. 


The figures here given refer to 


and without any further elaboration they should convince 
every thinking man and woman of the fact that this remedy 
must be of EXTRAORDINARY MERIT. 
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The British Antarctic Expedition 


BY PROFESSOR R. A. 


of the British Antarctic Expedition, is 
locked in the ice of south polar regions. 
The long Antarctic night is drawing to a 
close, and about the middle of August 
the sun appeared above the horizon, after 
being invisible to the explorers since the 
end of April. It is hoped that the ice will 
break up with the return of the sun, and 
Yelease the ship; for if not, a third winter 
will have to be passed in the Antarctic, or the 
vessel will have to be abandoned. In either 
case one or two ships must be sent to take 
stores, and bring back the members of the 
expedition if the Discovery has to be for- 
saken. For this purpose two relief ships 
are being fitted up, and will leave for south 
polar regions about the end of this year. 
The dangers of polar navigation are very 
great, and since the Franklin disaster it 
has been the rule with all Government 
expeditions to dispatch relief vessels after 
the first winter, in case succour is needed. 
The necessity for this action has been proved 
by the expedition now in Antarctic seas. 
The Discovery left New Zealand on 
Christmas Eve 1901, and entered the 
Antarctic ice. The ship’s tender, the Morn- 
ing, equipped with provisions and coal, was 
dispatched a year later, and hove in sight 
of the Discovery on January 23 of the 
present year. Several miles of ice inter- 
vened between the two ships, and it was 
soon seen that the ice was not likely to 
move during that season. Stores and 
provisions had therefore to be transferred 
on sledges, but the supply is only sufficient 
to last until next January. Not without 
difficulty the Morning escaped from the grip 
of the ice and returned to Lyttelton, New 
Zealand, at the end of March, with the first 
news of the expedition. It will be seen 
that the dispatch of a relief vessel is 
absolutely necessary for the safety of our 
countrymen, and the appeal for funds for 
this purpose should meet with generous 
response from all who admire brave deeds 
and strenuous exertions accomplished for 
the credit of the nation. 
A narrative of the voyage and record of 
some of the discoveries were given by Sir 
Clements Markham at a special meeting of 


7's ship Discovery, with the members 


GREGORY, F.R.A.S. 


the Royal Geographical Society on June 10, 
based upon materials sent by Captain Scott, 
the commander of the Discovery. The 
complete record of the work and scientific 
results is reserved for the time when Com- 
mander Scott returns, but the facts already 
known are not without interest. 

One of the chief objects of the expedition 
was to study the nature of Ross's ice- 
barrier. In 1842 Ross sailed for 300 miles 
along the face of a great wall of ice from 
150 to 200 feet in height, off which he 
sounded depths of 1800 and 2400 feet. 
This appeared to be the sea-front of a great 
creeping glacier or ice-cap just then in the 
condition to give birth to the table-shaped 
icebergs, miles in length, which have been 
described by every Antarcticexplorer. The 
ice-barrier floats on the sea, and is slowly 
fed from the fresh-water ice of the land. 

From the edge of the barrier high snow- 
slopes have now been observed to rise to 
an extensive glacier-covered land, with 
occasional bare precipitous peaks. The 
Discovery proceeded along the edge of the 
ice, within a few cables’ length, for a dis- 
tance of nearly 500 miles. To the east the 
ice-cliffs were from 800 to 900 feet high, 
but nearer South Victoria Land the height 
varies from 30 feet to 200 feet. The farthest 
easterly point of the coast-line reached bythe 
ship was longitude 152° 30’ west of Green- 
wich, and at this extremity of the ice-barrier 
extensive land was found, rising to heights 
of 2000 to 3000 feet. This has been named 
King Edward VII. Land. At the other end 
of the barrier, in longitude 174° east, an 
inlet was found, and the Discovery entered 
it on February 3, 1902, winter quarters being 
found near Mounts Erebus and Terror, two 
active volcanoes rising to heights of about 
12,000 feet above the sea. Ross discovered 
these volcanoes, and thought a winter station 
might be established near the foot of Mount 
Erebus.. His surmise has proved correct, 
for the expedition obtained well-sheltered 
quarters, from which several long sledge 
journeys were made. The two volcanoes 
have been found, however, to form part of 
a comparatively small island, and not to 
be on the mainland, as has hitherto been 
supposed. 
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LIEUTENANT SHACKLETON 


Lieutenant Shackleton is a native of Dublin, and son of Dr. Shackleton, now of 


Sydenham, London 


He and Dr. Wilson accompanied Captain Scott on the memorable sledge-journey 

when they reached the furthest point south which has yet been a 
said Sir Clements Markham, * ‘i 
broke a blood-vessel, and was only just able, owing to his extraordinary pluck, to 
while Scott and Wilson, suffering from snow-blindness and 
hunger, dragged the sledge back and reached the ship on February 4, after an absence 
I calculate that they must have gone over 981 statute miles. . . . The 
The achievement of the great western party, 


last November, 
attained. ‘On their return, 


keep up with the sledge ; 


of 04 days. 
story is unmatched in polar annals. 


dragging sledges over mountains and glaciers, with such leaders as Armitage and 


Shackleton, is only second to Scott’s memorable journey. 
pounds per man ; 
filled valley to the foot of the mountain. ... 


loaded sledges, and reached an elevation of 9000 feet at a distance of 142 statute miles 
They were 53 days away.” 


inland from the ship as the crow flies 


Commander Scott, Lieutenant Shackle- 
ton, and Dr. Wilson travelled from the 
ship with sledges 270 miles to the south, 
reaching land in latitude 82° 17’ south, 
longitude 163° east. This is the farthest 
southerly point reached by any expedition 
and establishes a world’s record. It is worth 
remark that the farthest north reached by 
Arctic explorers is 86° 34’, attained by the 
Duke of the Abruzzi in 1900. There is no 
advantage to be gained by reaching either 
the north or the south pole, but the relative 
positions of polar exploration may be 
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Lieutenant Shackleton 


first over 29 miles of sea ice, and then for 19 miles up a snow- 


estimated from the state- 
ment that no one has yet 
been within 240 statute 
miles of the north pole or 
about 520 miles of the 
south pole. 

The tracks of the Dis- 
covery and Morning, and 


the points reached by 
Commander Scott and 


other Antarctic explorers, 
are shown upon the ac- 
companying map repro- 
duced from one prepared 
by the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society. The valuable 
table on next page, com- 
piled by Mr. C. C. Adams 
for the U.S. National 
Geographic Magazine, 
gives the records of the 
chief Antarctic explorers 
arranged in the order of 
the most southerly points 
attained. 

The lowest tempera- 
ture recorded up to the 
time when the Morning 
brought away news of the 
Discovery was 92° of frost 
on the Fahrenheit scale. 
Observations of meteoro- 





Photo by Va ndyk 


logical conditions are 
made every two hours 


day and night near the 
ship, which is in latitude 
50’ south, or more 
than 500 miles farther 
south than any ship has 


wintered before. The 
; results of this series of 
They were dragging 240 . ° 
observations, extending 
They climbed the ice-slopes with over a period of two 


years, will be of the 
greatest value to science. 

One of the most remarkable personal 
experiences of the expedition was passed 
through by a man named Hare while out 
with a small sledge party obtaining informa- 
tion respecting the lie of the land in the 
neighbourhood of the ship. 

Thinking themselves close to the ship at 
the commencement of a gale, the members 
of the party decided to leave the sledge and 
make for the vessel. Soon after their start 
the gale increased, and they were enveloped 
in a whirl of drifting snow, with the result 
that they entirely lost their bearings. Four 
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South we 
Latitude. Greenwich. 
82° 17’ 163° E. | Captain Scott, 1902, sledge, steamer 
Discovery. 
78 50 165 W Borchgrevink, 1900, sledge, steamer 
Southern Cross. 
78 10 161 W. | Captain James Ross, 1542, ship, 
sailing vessels Erebus and Terror, 
74 15 34 W Captain Weddell, 1823, ship, sailing 
vessels Jane and Beauwyoy. 
71 36 87 W. | Lieutenant De Gerlache, 1899, ship, 
steamer Belgica. 
71 30 15 W. Captain James Ross, 1843, ship, sail- 
ing vessels Erebus and Terror. 
71 10 107 W. | Captain Cook, 1774, ship, sailing 
| vessels Resolution and Adventure. 
69 53 92 W. Captain Bellingshausen, 1821, ship, 
sailing vessels Vostok avd Mirny. 
69 40 12 Captain Biscoe, 1831, ship, sailing 
vessels Tula and Livelew. 
69 21 2 W. | Captain Bellingshausen, 1820, ship, 
sailing vessels Vostok and Mirny. 
69 10 79 W Captain Evensen, 1894, ship, sailing 
vessel Hertha. 
69 00 172 E. Captain Balleny, 1839, ship, sailing 
vessels Eliza Scott and Sabrina. 
68 10 60 W Captain Larsen, 1893, ship, sailing 
vessel Jason. 
67 55 147 E Lieutenant Wilkes, 1840, ship, sailing 
vessel Vincennes. 
67 51 40 W. Captain Moore, 1845, ship, sailing 
vessel Pagoda, 
67 31 143 W. | Captain Cook, 1773, ship, sailing 


vessels Resolution and Adveature. 


men managed to reach the ship. and a search 
was immediately made for the others, with 
the result that three of them were found 
half frozen and wholly dazed near the 
sledges. Two men were then missing, and 
were looked for on the following day with- 
out result, but one was afterwards found at 
the foot of a cliff over which he had fallen 
and met his death. The remainder of the 
story is thus described by Commander 
Scott :— 

**On the third day I got up steam on the bare 
possibility of finding an ice-foot below the ice-cliff 
over which Vince had fallen, and whilst we were 

reparing to weigh, Hare was seen descending the 
hill opposite the ship ; he was quickly brought on 
board, and found to be neither frost-bitten nor in 
any way hurt by his exposure; he had turned to 
find the sledges, failed to do so, wandered aim- 
lessly about, and finally lost consciousness ; thirty- 
six hours later he awoke, to find himself buried in 
snow and only a trifle stiff; he imagined it to be 
the morning after the accident, and was astounded 
to learn that he had slept through a whole day.” 


No details have yet been made known as 
to the results of the magnetic and biological 
work of the expedition, but Commander 
Scott reports that extensive collections have 
been made and records kept with zealous 
care by the members of the expedition 
entrusted with the scientific work. The 
geographical discoveries add much to the 
knowledge of Antarctic regions. Beyond 
the southernmost point reached by Com- 


mander Scott an immense tract of new 
land was seen and charted, extending for 
nearly 100 miles to the south, with peaks 
and ranges of mountains as high as 14,000 
feet. What has been known as MacMurdo 
Bay in South Victoria Land proves to be a 
strait; and, as already mentioned, Mounts 
Erebus and Terror rear their volcanic cones 
not from the mainland but from a small 
island. Sledge journeys covering several 
thousand miles have been made, Com- 
mander Scott’s journey to latitude 82° 17’ 
involving a journey of no less than 980 
miles and an absence from the ship of 
94 days. Another sledge party, with 
Lieutenants Armitage and Shackleton as 
leaders, explored the land to the west of 
the ship, dragging sledges over mountains 
and glaciers for 53 days. The farthest 
westerly point attained was in longitude 
157° 25’, latitude 77° 21’ south. Many 
miles were thus travelled over glaciers and 
ice-slopes amidst magnificent scenery, and 
an elevation of 9000 feet was attained at a 
distance of 142 statute miles inland from 
the ship as the crow flies. 

This record of Antarctic investigation is 
a notable one, though we as yet only know 
a small part of it. Since Sir James Ross 
brought home his rich harvest of results of 
south polar investigation sixty-four years ago, 
no expedition has achieved so much as that 
which under Commander Scott is awaiting 
relief in the southern ice. Commercial 
motives had much to do with the explora- 
tion of north polar regions in earlier days, 
and before Cook’s voyages had disproved 
the belief in the existence of a continent 
reaching from the tropics to the Antarctic, 
political considerations induced navigators 
to set sail for south polar regions. Neither 
commercial nor political motives have had 
an appreciable influence in the origin of the 
British expedition now in the Antarctic, 
but the desire to obtain further information 
about the globe on which man has his 
dwelling-place. This motive is surely a 
noble one, and so far as we can judge from 
the material yet available, the knowledge it 
has gained will assist in deciding many 
doubtful points. 

By the establishment and interpretation 
of natural facts and phenomena science 
makes progress, and the voyage of the 
Discovery has contributed in no small degree 
to this advancement. Let us honour the 
men who, imprisoned in the ice of the 
Antarctic, are winning victories for science 
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no less renowned than those gained in the heroic perseverance and the sacrifice of 
heat of battle. Their work is not such as_ personal comforts in the performance of 
will excite popular enthusiasm, but it should monotonous duty as noble attributes of the 
meet with the admiration of all who regard human race. 
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CHART OF SOUTH POLAR REGIONS, SHOWING TRACKS OF THE DISCOVERY AND ITS TENDER, AND 
POSITIONS REACHED IN FORMER ANTARCTIC EXPLORATIONS : 


With a Spray of Heliotrope 


SEND you here Love’s sweetest flower, 
Love’s Message it will tell,— 
How sweeter far is she whose spell 
I fondly own; 
Though crushed, it still exhales each hour 
For you its fragrant breath ; 
So, Sweet, my heart in life or death 
Is yours alcne! 
MARY FARRAH, 
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The Intriguers 


BY JOHN BLOUNDELLE-BURTON 


SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


THE story opens in an old inn in Paris in August 1714. There Rosamund Welby and her companion, 
Fraulein Groesbeck, are awaiting the arrival of Rupert Frayne, Rosamund’s lover, whom she wants to 
detach from the Jacobite cause. In another room in the same hotel Gachette, Starbuck and Leicester 
North are hatching a Jacobite plot to intercept the new King of England, George I., on his way from 
Herrenhausen through Holland to London. They see a woman disappearing, and conclude that 
Rosamund Welby has been listening at the door. 

Starbuck is the man chosen to go to Venlo and give the other conspirators warning of the route of the 
new King. On his way at + to meet them at Horst, he falls in with four armed horsemen, with 
whom he fights desperately. e is unhorsed and left for dead, after being deprived of important secret 
papers which he carried. 

Rosamund Welby, remaining in Paris, is handed a letter, telling her that Rupert Frayne has been 
thrown from his horse and carried to a house at Vincennes. The bearer, whom she has previously seen 
in conversation with Leicester North and Gachette, offers to escort her to Vincennes in the conveyance 
which he has brought, and she goes with him. The carr iage stops at the Chateau de Vincennes, which 
she enters, only to find that Rupert has never been there at all, and that she herself is a prisoner. 
Meantime Friiulein Groesbeck has persuaded Rupert Frayne to ride off to intercept on his own account 
the plotters and prevent the murder of the King. When she returns to the inn, she is horror-struck to 
find from Gachette that Rosamund has disap 

On Rupert’s return, he announces to the Praalein that the plot has failed, and that King George is 
safely on his way to England. Then he learns with horror of the disappearance of Rosamund, and vows 
that he will:find her. Sitting in an inn at Vélizy, he overhears Dubois, the man who had carried off 
Rosamund, telling his story to his daughter’s intended husband, from which he gathered that Leicester 
North had betrayed Rosamund’s whereabouts. Then he puts up his servant- “man, Silas Todd, to try to 
find out the secret of where Rosamund has been taken to. On his return to ‘La Pomme d'Or’ he finds 
Anna Groesbeck in tears, and learns from her that Rosamund’s father has been drowned. 

Silas soon makes friends with Jeanne Dubois, and gradually learns from her the place of Rosamund’s 
imprisonment. He suggests to Rupert that it might be possible to obtain Jeanne’s help in rescuing 
Rosamund, and adds that Jeanne’s cousin, a master mason, is about to repair the roof at the Chateau 
de Vincennes. Silas then promises Jeanne a thousand louis for her father if he will help Rosamund to 
escape, and refrain -from executing his warrant for the arrest of Rupert. The Governor of Vincennes 
tells Rosamund of the warrant for Rupert’s arrest, and tries in vain to persuade her to obtain her own 
freedom by renouncing her love for him. But Rupert finds his way, disguised as a workman, to the roof 
of the Chateau, and in a short time Rosamund is free. She is lowered to Silas, who waits below. 

Rupert and Rosamund then make their escape to England. A fortnight before the day fixed for their 
marriage, however, the Earl of Stair, British Ambassador in Paris, forwarded a document to the English 
Government, in which Rupert Frayne was charged with being concerned in a plot to assassinate the 
King of England. On the evening of his wedding-day, Rupert was arrested on this charge in his house 
at Fulham. For five months he lay in prison at Newgate, before being brought to trial. 

His counsel, Mr. Hungerford, is convinced of his innocence, and sets himself to find out particulars 
about Gachette, who is one of the witnesses against him. When the trial began at the Old Bailey and 
Sir Edward Northey, Attorney-General, stated the case against the prisoner, Rupert saw that the 
Government had been grossly ‘misinformed about his ride to Holland from Paris. 

The first witness to be called, said the Attorney-General, would be Mr. Glapthorne, a venerable 
gentleman in the service of the English Government in Paris. When he stepped into the box 
Rosamund, Rupert, and Silas recognised the man they had known as Monsieur Gachette. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—THE WICKED PLOT thorne, was himself glancing round the 
court, his eyes having taken in at once the 

‘(/\H!” exclaimed Rosamund to Silas, form of Rosamund sitting as near as might 
( as, With almost a shudder, she saw be to the dock in which her husband stood. 





that old man take his place in the 
box, and, after bowing to the judges, glance 
round the court, “to think that my dear 
lover’s life may be in that wretch’s hands.” 
“Be at ease, dear lady,” replied Silas, 
“we shall sink him yet. You know what 
witnesses we are about to examine. We 
shall see, we shall see.” 
Even as these two conversed, Gachette, 
or, as he was now termed, Henry Glap- 


Yet she, whose presence there should have 
brought to any heart, however seared, the 
recollection of the cruel wrong, the wicked 
imprisonment, which he had caused her to 
suffer, conveyed to him but one thought, 
one idea alone. He thought that, since she 
was the prisoner’s wife, her lips were sealed. 
“She can give no evidence,” he said to him- 
self; “therefore whatever she may have 
overheard as she crept up and down the 
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stairs cannot be told by her; while, if she 
has informed that counsel of her husband’s 
of what she may have overheard and he 
should question me, I can face him. "Twill 
take more than his cleverness to make me 
say aught that I do not desire to divulge.” 

“Your name,” said Jekyll, the Solicitor- 
General, now—he undertaking the examin- 
ation of this, the principal witness for the 
Crown—“ is Henry Glapthorne ? And you 
have been employed on behalf of the 
English Government in Paris to discover 
all that was being done by those opposed 
to his present gracious Majesty’s accession 
to the throne? Is it not so?” 

“Tt is,’ answered the witness, while 
adding with upturned eyes, ‘“ Heaven for- 
give them for wishing to undo the good 
work of nearly thirty years—the good work 
of the Revolution.” 

“And you dwelt in the infn known as 
‘La Pomme d’Or,’ in Paris?” 

. 

“To which there came often a certain 
person—the prisoner at the bar; a man 
who was an avowed Jacobite ?”’ 


“Yes; I knew him to be a dangerous 
Jacobite. One who, I thought, would hesi- 


tate at nothing to further the ends of the 
cause he and his party espouse.” 

“ How did you know that ?” 

“Tt was common talk in Paris—at all 
the inns they frequented, and at the coffee- 
houses. At, to give instances, ‘ L’Aube du 
Jour,’ ‘ Le Phoebus Anglais,’ and ‘ La Lutte 
Eternelle.’” 

“Did you yourself frequent those places 
for a purpose?” 

“Yes. For the purpose of discovering 
what the Jacobites were doing. The pur- 
pose of discovering what evil work they 
had next in hand.” 

“ Narrate shortly what you did discover.” 

Shortly, the witness did narrate what he 
professed to have discovered. Namely, 
that, at the end of August of last year, there 

yas much excitement and agitation amongst 
all the Jacobites in Paris at the news that 
his present Majesty (at the mention of 
whose name the witness bowed with great 
solemnity and deference) was about to set 
out by road from Herrenhausen to the 
Hague, thence to be conveyed by the 
English Fleet, or some part of it, to his 
new dominions. That, by listening atten- 
tively, and by appearing to fall in more or 
less with their desires, he gathered that a 
scheme was on foot to assassinate his gra- 
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cious Majesty as he passed along the route. 
That it was not thought well for any pro- 
minent members of the Stuart party to 
themselves effect the assassination, but 
that desperadoes should be employed to do 
that office. 


“Were such desperadoes found?” asked 
the Solicitor-General. 
No, the witness thought not. The task 


was considered too dangerous, even though 
it should be well rewarded. Therefore the 
Jacobites seemed to be nonplussed, especi- 
ally as it was impolitic to seek for such 
desperadoes outside the party. Then— 

“ Yes,” said the Solicitor-General, know- 
ing that by now the witness’s chief avowal 
was close at hand. “ Yes, then?” 

“Then the prisoner said that he would 
attempt it himself.” 

“Where did he say this ? ’ 

“T overheard him tell the woman Groes- 
beck so in the yard of ‘La Lutte Eternelle.’”’ 

At this statement there arose a great 
hubbub in the court. The usher bawled 
out for silence, the people present whispered 
and chattered together, and the Chief 
Justice, making himself heard at last, an- 
nounced that he would not tolerate any 
scene in court, while Mr. Hungerford, 
leaning over the dock, told Rupert Frayne 
something in a whisper, the only words of 
which that could be heard by those nearest 
were, “let him hang himself with his own 
rope.” 

“Narrate the words,” said the Solicitor- 
General when silence was restored, “ which 
he used. Also those which the woman 
Groesbeck used.” 

“She told him the time had come, and 
asked him ‘if he would do it?’ He replied 
‘Yes. For King James’s sake.’ He said, 
too, that his horse was of a sufficient mettle 
toenable him to take a king’s.life and to 
deprive him of his crown. And many 
other things of a similar intent.” 

“ You heard all this in the inn-yard from 
which he set out upon the undertaking ?”’ 

“ All of it, there or in the street leading 
to the inn. I followed them unseen.” 

“And you swear that this evidence is 
true?” 

“T swear it.” 

After which the Solicitor-General sat 
down, and Rupert’s counsel, Mr. Hunger- 
ford, rose to cross-examine the . witness, 
while his doing so caused another consider- 
able stir in the court. For his unruffled 
calmness, as well as the pleasant smile 
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which lit up his clear-cut, intelligent 
features, and also the recollection of how 
often he had obtained verdicts in favour 
of many political prisoners whose cause 
had at one time seemed hopeless, made 
him an object of intense interest. 

“To whom,” he asked Gachette now, 
while speaking very gently, “did you in- 
stantly convey the intelligence of this 
abominable plot which you had so skilfully 
unearthed ? To whom in England, in Paris, 
and upon the road which His Majesty was 
to pass along on his way to England?” 

«“T—I—I—” stammered Gachette. 
“ =, 

“Yes, sir. You. Please to give me the 
names at once.” 

“There was no time to warn any person. 
The prisoner had set out. It would have 
been useless.” 

“That is indeed true,” Mr. Hungerford 
said suavely. “ Yet he returned five days 
later, the attempt having missed fire. And 
there was that other conspirator, the woman 
called Groesbeck. You naturally would 
denounce them to—say—Mr. Prior, our 
minister at the moment. Did you do so?” 

“T did. To Monsieur de Torcy, ministre 
des affaires étrangéres, and to Mr. Prior.” 

“ Yet they did not arrest him, though, at 
the present time, the French Government 
is not very favourable towards English 
Jacobites.” 

“There was a warrant out—a lettre de 
cachet—for his arrest.” 

“You know that? How do you know 
it? And who issued, or possessed it? Was 
it M. de Torey, or Mr. Prior?” 

“Mr. Prior, I think.” 

“You think! Would you still think so 
if Mr. Prior, who is now in England, should 
be called to deny issuing it?” 

“Tf he denied it I should then think 
that M. de Torcy issued it.” 

“Into whose hands did the execution of 
that warrant fall?” 

“T do not know. I know it was not 
executed.” 

“ Knowing this, was that the reason why 
you communicated with the new ambassador 
to Paris, my Lord Stair, and also to a 
secretary of state here, my Lord Towns- 
hend, as well as telling the latter where 
the prisoner at the bar could be arrested?” 

“ Yes,” replied Gachette, while all now 
saw that his face was white—deathly. 
“Yes, it was.” 

“ Because of your honest abhorrence of 
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the plot and of the murder of an innocent 
and lawful king?” while Mr. Hungerford’s 
voice seemed now to assume a tone of in- 
tense approval of the witness’s behaviour 
and sentiments. 

“70. 

“ Returning to the issue of the warrant, 
or lettre de cachet, you are still sure that 
you do not know into whose hands it was 
committed for execution ?”’ 

“No, I do not know.” 

“Let me help your memory. Would it 
be committed, do you think, to the same 
person to whom you supplied the lettre de 
cachet for the imprisonment of the prisoner's 
affianced wife in the Chateaude Vincennes?”’ 

Here, in spite of the Lord Chief Justice's 
late warning, there was more excitement, 
more agitation in court, while the voice of 
a woman in the gallery was heard to ex- 
claim, “The monster,” and one or two 
gentlemen to mutter menacing expressions. 
And Gachette, stealing a glance at the 
silent judges on the bench, saw that their 
eyes were now all fixed piercingly on him. 

“T—I—” he quavered, “supplied no 
lettre de cachet for that lady’s imprisonment.” 

“ T rejoice to know it,”’ said Mr. Hunger- 
ford. ‘Meanwhile let me ask you, have 
you ever heard of a lady named Jeanne 
Dubois?” 

“ Never.” 

“Nor of the name Dubois ?’ 

“Tt is a common one in France—almost 
of the commonest.” 

“Ts it borne by, let us say, an exempt in 
Paris, living in the Rue de Valois?” asked 
Mr. Hungerford, in a strangely clear, almost 
metallic-sounding voice. 

“1 do not know.” 

“T put it to you that you do know. I 
put it to you that you supplied to that 
exempt a lettre de cachet for the incarcera- 
tion of Mrs. Frayne, then Mistress Welby, 
in Vincennes, and that later you supplied 
him with another for the arrest of Mr. 
Frayne, to be used for his incarceration in 
the Bastille.” 

“Tt is false, I do not know these people.” 

“Again I say I am rejoiced to hear it, 
because, later, the exempt, Dubois, who is 
now in England, will take his stand in the 
witness-box where you are standing and” 
testify that he knows you very well.” 

“Tt is impossible,” gasped Gachette. 
“ Impossible.” 

“ We shall see. Now I return to other 
matters. My learned friend, Mr. Attorney, 
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has stated that you are heart and soul in 
the cause of the Protestant religion as well 
as for the enjoyment in comfort and honour 
by His Majesty, King George, of his throne 
and crown as King of England and head 
of that religion. That is so, is it not?” 

“ It is so.” 

“Ts that the desire also of a person now 
in Paris, who passes occasionally under the 
name of La Vigne and sometimes under 
the letters of M. B.?” 

“1 do not know such a person.” 

“Tis very well. Do you know a per- 
son, a lady of high rank in England, who 
is sometimes spoken of as No. 24?” 

“ No.” 

“My lords,” said the Solicitor-General, 
interrupting, “I put it to your lordships 
that this method employed by my learned 
friend is notlegal. It is easy for my learned 
friend to invent names and letters which 
signify nothing.” 

‘We should know,” said the Lord Chief 
Justice, “whether such persons as_ these 
do exist, and if so who they are.” 

‘ « T will put the question in another form, 
my lord,” said Mr. Hungerford. “ Now,” 
to Gachette, “answer me. Do you know 
a person who has fled this country, named 
and styled Lord Bolingbroke, and do you 
know a lady of high rank known and styled 
the Countess of Suffolk and Buckingham?” 

Here there again arose another hubbub 
in court, since, now, all who were present 
made sure that the spy who was in the 
box would be forced ere long to make some 
damning revelations as to the members of 
the Stuart following in Paris. Yet they 
whispered to themselves (or, rather, all 
those who were Jacobites whispered), ‘“‘ How, 
if this old man was in the pay of the 
Government, could he know aught of what 
Bolingbroke or the Countess were plotting 
and planning? How!” 

They were soon to learn. Mr. Hunger- 
ford was soon to enlighten them. 

“Answer me, sir,” he said. ‘Do you 
know these persons ?”’ 

“No, except by common repute.” 

“Except by common repute! By very 
common repute, I should say. And, there- 
fore, it would not be possible for you to 
have received through these persons a sum of 
three thousand guineas for the avowed pur- 
pose of its being distributed amongst those 
who were willing to assist at the taking off 
of his gracious Majesty, King George, on his 
passage from Herrenhausen to the Hague?” 
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“Tt is a wicked, cruel lie. Sir, I am an 
agent of the English Government, of 
his gracious Majesty's Government,” and 
again Gachette bowed solemnly at that 
august name. “How could such a thing 
as that exist? And, sir, I desire to know 
who accuses me of such dealings.” 

“You shall know later. Meanwhile, 
it is not impossible to serve, to attempt to 
serve, God and the Devil. Whereupon, I 
ask you once more, did you receive three 
thousand guineas through those persons I 
have mentioned for the purpose suggested, 
and did you distribute some of those coins 
for that purpose ?’ 

“T never received them, and I never 
distributed them.” 

“No, that is true. Iam inerror, you did 
not distribute them. But you received them. 
Through a servant of Lord Bolingbroke.” 

“ Tt is false.” 

“ False, is it! Is it false, too, that you 
sent a man named Starbuck, Jonathan 
Starbuck, upon the road to a place called 
Horst to assist in the dispatch of his 
gracious Majesty?” 

“Oh, sir! Oh, sir!” muttered Gachette 
—white now as a corpse within its shroud, 
and with his hands trembling on the rail 
before him. ‘Oh, sir! who can thus have 
imposed on you?” 

“Answer my question. Did you, while 
passing as an agent of the English Govern- 
ment, send Starbuck to Horst with the 
intention of assisting in the murder of our 
most gracious King, the head of that 
Government ?”’ 

“ Never! Never!” cried Gachette, recog- 
nising to the full the awful danger in which 
he now stood. ‘“ Heaven! would he were 
alive to say so. But—alas—he is dead.” 

“No! he is not dead. He is alive to 
say so, and you know it. You have lately 
seen him.” 

“Alive!”’ almost shrieked Gachette 
now. “Jonathan Starbuck alive! It is 
impossible.” 

“Tt is true. Alive to confront and de- 
nounce you. My lords,” cried Mr. Hunger- 
ford, addressing the bench now—“ what need 
is there to carry on this comedy, this farce, 
any longer? My lords, this is the wickedest, 
most terrible plot conceived against an 
innocent man—to shield the actual wrong- 
doers—to shield that plotter there—which 
ever degraded a law court. I shall bring 
evidence to prove 2 

‘Meanwhile, my lords,” said the Attorney- 
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General, springing to his feet, ‘my learned 
friend has no right to address the court. 
If he has concluded his cross-examination 
of the witness, if he has come to the end 
of his allegations, none of which we shall 
admit without very searching proof, we 
have other witnesses to put up.” 

And so the trial of Rupert Frayne went 
on, and the few witnesses whom the prose- 
cution had deemed it necessary to call 
(since, ere the proceedings had commenced, 
not one of the counsel retained for that 
prosecution had supposed that the evidence 
those witnesses would give could be ques- 
tioned or disputed) were soon done with. 
Mr. Secretary Stanhope had deposed to Lord 
Townshend receiving the statement from 
the Earl of Stair which had set the prose- 
cution in motion; an attaché at the English 
Embassy, who had been sent for from Paris, 
had testified to the fact that Gachette, or 
Glapthorne, was the person through 
whom the Earl had received his 
information, though his testimony 
was not wrung from him without 
considerable efforts on the part of 
Mr. Hungerford. Yet it had been 
obtained, or, if not obtained, so 
many suggestions and implications 
had been thrown out by this astute 
lawyer as to such being the actual 
case that, in spite of the protests of 
the Attorney-General and Solicitor- 
General as to this evidence being 
illegal, the jury were fully con- 
vinced that from Gachette alone 
had the information come. 

As soon as the case for the pro- 
secution was finished the excite- 
ment in the court became intense. 
For all within it, whether lawyers, 
jury, or general public, felt that 
some explanation would be forth- 
coming as to why the prisoner had 
ridden upon that journey to Holland 
which was admitted, yet was under- 
taken with no intention of killing 
the King. All felt, and even hoped, 
that out of that explanation would 
come the downfall of Gachette. 

“ Let Anna Groesbeck be sworn,” 
said Mr. Ward after his speech. 

“Anna Groesbeck,” whispered 
Gachette, yet not so low but that 
many of those near him heard 
what he said, “Anna Groesbeck! 
She who fled from England three 
months ago, she who is_ impli- 
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cated with the prisoner! How can she 
testify ?”’ 

“ We will see for that,” said Mr. Hunger- 
ford, overhearing his words. 

But now the Lord Chief Justice himself 
spoke, saying that here was a witness 
called who was, indeed, implicated with the 
prisoner; one who was charged by the 
principal witness with being the instigator of 
the prisoner to the treason of which he was 
accused. How, therefore, could she give 
evidence ? 

“My lord,” said Mr. Hungerford, “ she 
is charged alone by that witness with being 
the instigator of the prisoner to that treason ; 
there is no other person but that already 
discredited man to bring such a charge 


against her; her word is as good as his, and 
her credit is greater. She is no spy on 
either side, and I claim therefore the right 
to set her up.” 


ANNA TOLD ALL THAT SHE HAD OVERHEARD UPON 


THAT SUMMER NIGHT 
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“She may incriminate herself and find, 
later, that she will take her stand by the 
prisoner’s side as an accessory,” said the 
Lerd Chief Justice. 

“My lord, she has come from Holland to 
give evidence to-day, being well advised of 
all risks which she may run. Such action 
as that does not belong to a guilty person. 
I pray you that I may examine her.” 

It took, however, an hour before Mr. 
Hungerford could obtain his desire, and 
much argument arose between all concerned 
on both sides. At last, however, the point 
was gained, and Anna Groesbeck stepped 
into the witness-box. That she was the 
observed of all may well be conceived ; 
even her strangely placid and unemotional 
features alone caused many to regard her 
with extreme curiosity; while, when she 
spoke, the calmness of her tones, her care- 
ful answers, and her quiet demeanour made 
all present consider her as a witness from 
whom strange evidence might be expected. 

Very lightly Mr. Hungerford took her 
through the history of her connection with 
Mr. Welby’s household, her affection for, 
and constant companionship with, Rosa- 
mund, her knowledge of the prisoner’s love 
for the latter, and also her knowledge that 
the prisoner’s espousal of the cause of the 
House of Stuart was the only bar to his 
marriage with Rosamund. 

“ Being,” said Mr. Hungerford, “thus 
acquainted with the difference of opinion 
between Mr. Frayne and Mr. Welby on the 
subject of his present Majesty’s accession, 
did you ever suggest to the former that 
only by giving in his adherence to the 
House of Hanover could he hope to obtain 
Mistress Welby’s hand ?” 

“IT did so very often.” 

“And what answer did he make ?’ 

“He said it was hard to do, in spite of 
his great love for Rosamund. Yet he said 
also, that he was so opposed to the violence 
which was openly talked of in Paris as likely 
to be set in motion against the new King, 
that, thereby, he sometimes felt disposed to 
tacitly give in his adherence to the new 
state of things.” 

“Did he say aught else?” 

“ He said that his respect and compassion 
for the lawful ruler of England, by whom he 
meant the Chevalier de St. George, was so 
great, and his regard for the Chevalier’s 
honour so dear and profound, that he would 
in every way in his power endeavour to 
prevent that honour being smirched and 
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befouled by any act of violence whatso- 
ever.” 

“And you understood that he was 
speaking with sincerity?” 

“T was certain that he was doing so.”’ 

“Very well. Let us therefore come now 
to the last night of August last year—a 
night on which you, in company with 
Mistress Welby, were dwelling in the inn in 
Paris known by the name of ‘La Pomme 
d’Or.’ Tell the court what happened on 
that night.” me 

“That night!” whispered Gachette to 
himself, as, with his eyes never off her face, 
he gazed as though fascinated at Anna 
Groesbeck. 

“T was descending,” said Anna Groes- 
beck in reply, “from the garret where we 
had those necessaries bestowed which were 
too large for our chamber. I had been up 
to seek my riding cape, since I was going 
forth to walk in the cool of the evening. 
But my valise, wherein the cape was, being 
beneath the others, which were too heavy 
for me to lift, I took from the uppermost 
one the philomot hood which belonged to 
Rosamund, and which I sometimes wore.” 

“Ah!” whispered Gachette to himself, 
as he sat before her in the well of the court. 
“Ah!” 

“Did you assume it?” asked Mr. Hun- 
gerford amidst a silence that was profound— 
intense !—more profound and intense than 
usual even in that place, where, so often, 
evidence of the most fateful kind had been 
listened to with bated breath. “Did you 
assume that cape and hood ere descending 
the stairs ?” 

“Yes, I assumed them. And then I 
descended. I began to descend.” 

“And you continued to do so?” 

“No. Upon the first landing I stopped, 
because—because——”’ 

“* Because—why ?” 

“ Because, issuing from a room upon that 
landing, occupied by that man sitting there,” 
and now her calm, clear eyes rested upon 
Gachette, “1 heard strange matter.”’ 

“ What matter?” asked Mr. Hungerford 
amidst the silence that was now per- 
ceptible, a silence that could almost be felt. 
“What matter? To commence, did you 
hear this old man’s voice say that he was 
Monsieur Gachette from Dauphiné?” while, 
as he spoke, he pointed with his hand to 
where he of whom they spoke sat—white as 
a spectre and with his eyes staring vacantly 
at Anna Groesbeck. 
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“ Yes, I heard him say that.” 

And so, skilfully piloted by that eminent 
counsel, Anna told all that she had over- 
heard upon that summer night. She told 
it while still the silence grew more and 
more intense in the court, and while, from 
the bench, the eyes of the judges were fixed 
upon her, or only left her face to be fixed 
upon the countenance of Gachette. 

For now she narrated how Gachette 
described to some men within the room the 
route that had been fixed upon for his jour- 
ney by the new King, as well as how those 
conspirators were acquainted with the fact 
that His Majesty would embark in either the 
Peregrine or Mary and be escorted by the 
fleet under Lord Berkeley to Gravesend. 
And she told, too, how one within that room, 
a loud-voiced turbulent man, was to ride to 
Horst and there communicate with others 
waiting to do the deed. She told how that 
strident-voiced man of action had asked for 
money, and how, through the keyhole, she 
had seen Gachette go to a cupboard and 
bring forth a great pocket-book as well as a 
bag of coins, the chink of which she plainly 
heard as he threw it on the table. She 
described how, hearing them come to the 
door again, their suspicions being aroused 
for the second time, she had crept down the 
stairs while they were fumbling with the 
key inside, which was rusty and would not 
turn, and so had gotten safely to the salon 
she and her friend occupied below. 

“What did you do next ?” 

“T wrote to Mr. Frayne and told him all. 
I bade him come to me unknown to Rosa- 
mund the next morning, and, if he would 
save the honour of the Prince whose family 
he and his had served so long, as he had 
often said he would do, to be prepared to 
set out at once for Holland and prevent the 
perpetration of a hateful crime.” 


CHAPTER XXVII 


‘The absent are always in the wrong ; especially 
when they return!” 


JHE summer evening—for it was early 
summer now—was drawing to a close, 
already the ushers were lighting white- 

wax candles in heavy copper sconces and 
placing them in front of the judges and 
counsel; soon, too, the same things would 
be stuck about in brass candelabra in differ- 
ent parts of the court—but still the trial of 
Rupert Frayne went on. For my lords had 
decided that they would not rise until the 
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case was finished, even though they should 
have to sit all night, in view of the heavy 
number of charges still to be got through 
with at this time—most of these charges 
being against Jacobites accused of either 
overt or secret plotting. 

Therefore, the night was now near at 
hand, and the spectators, who had for many 
hours kept their places, still sat on. Every- 
thing was as it had been all day, except that 
now men peered through the gloom, which 
was but poorly irradiated by the light of the 
sandles, towards where the prisoner stood 
in the dock, or the witnesses stood in the 
box, instead of watching as they had 
watched before, how at one hour the 
sun had shone down ‘straight upon that 
prisoner's head, and at another had illu- 
minated but one side of his face. 

Those men and women watched, too, the 
tired look upon the young wife’s face, as 
now, instead of sitting beneath the dock, 
she stood up, leaning against its side, with 
one hand over the ledge so that the prisoner 
might continually clasp it in his own. And 
they saw that, as had been the case through 
both days, that prisoner’s valiant friend and 
foster-brother, Silas Todd, was always in 
his place, cheering the young wife with 
many whispered words, directing glances 
of encouragement towards him whom he 
had served so well, and occasionally, when 
opportunity offered, translating portions of 
the evidence to another young woman also 
by his side. A young French lady who was 
affianced to him, it was whispered, and one 
who had been very instrumental in the 
escape of Mrs. Frayne from the French 
prison. 

That the prisoner would be convicted 
none believed any longer when once the 
evidence of Anna Groesbeck had been given, 
and when she had stated that, following 
upon what she had told him of the meeting 
in Gachette’s room, Mr. Frayne had set out 
for Holland fully determined to prevent, if 
possible, the planned murder of the new 
King of England. None doubted at all, 
after the cross-examination of the Attorney- 
General had failed to shake her evidence, 
that such must be the case, yet still all 
stayed on in the desire of hearing further 
startling revelations. For they knew, by 
what the Judges and the Attorney-General 
had said, that Anna Groesbeck’s evidence 
would require some very strong corrobora- 
tion ere it could be accepted as nullifying 
the evidence of Gachette for the prosecution ; 
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and they knew, too—they felt sure—that 
such corroboration would be forthcoming. 
Mr. Hungerford had said as much plainly, 
they did not doubt that he would keep his 
word. Anna had left the witness-box—the 
thrilling moment was coming—it was at 
hand. 

‘Call Jonathan Starbuck,” said Mr. 
Ward in a quiet voice. 

As he spoke, or rather a moment after- 
wards, all heard that name being shouted 
in the stone passages outside, while those 
who were furthest from the witness-box 
almost gnashed their teeth in frenzy. The 
dusky gloom in the court was becoming 
more and more intense in spite of the few 
white-wax candles stuck about it here and 
there, and the witness-box itself was in a 
particularly ill-lighted position, the only 
rays of light which illuminated it being cast 
by the candles in front of the judges. Yet 
they must see him, somehow, they either 
told themselves or muttered to each other ; 
they must see him, this great hectoring 
swashbuckler, who, as they had learnt from 
Anna Groesbeck’s evidence, had ridden forth 
to murder the King, and had been only pre- 
vented from doing so by the merest of 
accidents. And not only did they want to 
see the man who could set forth on such a 
cruel, evil task, but the man who, in a 
better hour, a nobler and more heroic frame 
of mind, was now to come forward to his 
own undoing to save the life of an innocent 
person. 

Where was he, this stalwart free-lance, 
this mereenary—where? They could see 
no bedizened, belaced and red-coated ruftian 
making his way to the witness-box, while 
pushing aside, as they thought he would 
be sure to push aside, all who impeded his 
progress. There was not any such person 
visible. Yet, amidst all the excitement, 
they saw something else, and, seeing, held 
their breath. For now, being helped to- 
wards the witness-box there went a man 
upon two crutches, a man with a white, 
sickly face from which glared two hollow 
eyes, a man over all of whose face there 
grew a ragged and unkempt and almost 
white beard ! 

“What! ” they asked each other. “‘ What! 
Could this poorly-clad, cadaverous-looking 
creature be the loud-voiced, hectoring 
assassin who had set forth to kill a king? 
was this the man who had sworn with 
many oaths, as the previous witness had 
testified, to blow out her brains on the 
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staircase, no matter whether the report 
ringing through the corridor of ‘ La Pomme 
d’Or’ should awaken all the house or even 
the devil himself? It was impossible! It 
must be impossible.” 

Yet soon they knew that it was not only 
possible, but true. They knew that this 
was the man. They knew it when Mr. 
Hungerford, rising to question him, said— 

“ Your name is Jonathan Starbuck ?”’ 

“ That is my name.” 

“ What are you?” 

“ Nothing now—except a dying man. I 
have been a soldier. I fought,” and the 
wretched, worn-out-looking witness glanced 
proudly round the court as though to 
suggest that here, at least, was one white, 
unblemished feather in his cap—* I fought 
at Blenheim.” 

“You have done other things in your time 
not so creditable, I think,” said Mr. Hunger- 
ford in a quiet voice. ‘“ Things that perhaps 
have led to the approaching death you speak 
of. Tell us, are you not dying of wounds 
and injuries received nearly a year ago in 
Holland? Wounds received early in last 
September.” 

“Tt is true. From wounds then received 
which were never properly healed, and 
which, during my sufferings, were accom- 
panied by poverty and hunger. By starva- 
tion, too.” 

“ By whom were the wounds given ?’ 

“The principal one was given me by 
that man there,” and, as Starbuck spoke, he 
turned his head towards the dock, towards 
where Rupert Frayne stood. 

For a moment Mr. Hungerford paused, 
perhaps to give time for the impression 
caused by the witness’s words to sink into 
the minds of all who heard them; perhaps 
because the hum in the court, the murmur 
of many excited voices, would at first have 
prevented his own voice from being heard. 
But when that murmur had subsided—its 
quick subsidence being due to the desire on 
the part of all to learn more—he put another 
question. 

“ How came it that that wound, among 
others, was inflicted by the prisoner? 
What were you and he doing in Holland 
together ?”’ 

Still with a slow movement, one that 
seemed to bespeak pain caused by even 
such a slight exertion, Starbuck withdrew 
his eyes from the face of Rupert Frayne 
and fixed them upon that of his questioner ; 
then he said— 
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‘*] WENT THERE TO TAKE PART IN THE KILLING OF THE KING” 


“TI went there to take part in the killing 
of the King. Or, if not that, to at least 
inform some others that he was upon the 
road. That man in the dock was there to 
prevent it.” 

But now, amidst another wave of emotion, 
of excitement that stirred the pulses of all 
who heard the man’s confession, there was 
heard also the voice of the Lord Chief 
Justice speaking coldly to the witness. 

“Have you been well advised,” his lord- 
ship asked, “ of what your admission means 
to you? of the consequence that must 
follow on such an admission?” 

“T know—lI know,” Starbuck muttered 
fretfully, as though deeming such a question 
unnecessary. “A trial here—in that man’s 
place. Afterwards, Tyburn or Kennington 
Common I know very well. Yet, what 
matter? I have not a month to live, and 
even that month I would gladly see 
shortened.” 
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“And you have 
been a soldier and 
fought at Blen- 
heim!” exclaimed 
the Judge. “ Yet 
still would kill the 
King. You! who 
fought at Blen- 
heim.” 

“T wanted 
money. I was 
needy, and I had 
been badly treated 
in the army—after 
all my services. I 
was charged with 
desertion at Mal- 
plaquet—it was a 
lie. I was wounded 
there and left be- 
hind— but Marl- 
borough broke me. 
After that I had to 
live as best I 
could.”’ 

“'Whereby you 
were tempted to 
such a perfidious 
act as this which 
you acknow- 
ledge?” said Mr. 
Hungerford. 

“ T was tempted, 
willingly tempted. 
I am here to tell 
no lies.”’ 

“ By whom tempted ?”’ 

“ By that man sitting there,” said Star- 
buck, lifting a shaking arm and pointing his 
finger at Gachette. “By him who was 
both Hanoverian and Jacobite spy and 
plotter at one and the same time; by him 
who bade me call myself Rupert Frayne so 
that the more easily my guilt, our guilt, 
should, if ever discovered, fall upon the 
head of an innocent man. And he was 
paid to-do it by others richer, yet not more 
guilty, than he.” 

+ * * + ~ 

The hours went on, midnight was striking 
from St. Sepulchre’s, and, outside the Old 
Bailey, the crowd which had been assem- 
bling all the evening was now a dense, com- 
pact body waiting to hear the verdict. For, 
in that strange, mysterious way in which 
rumours spread in any great city, there had 
been spreading all this day a rumour that 
in the old court there was being tried a case 
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more startling, more exciting, than any 
which had taken place for many a long 
day. The man who had been accused of 
the plot to slay King George as he progressed 
from Hanover to England was being proved 
innocent by the actual would-be assassin 
himself, while, moreover, the originator of 
the plot, a crafty, hoary-headed old sinner, 
who had come forward as chief evidence 
against the innocent man, was himself being 
exposed for what he was. 

It Was a great case, a marvellous case, 
people said to each other ; there would be a 
tremendous hurly-burly when the prisoner 
was acquitted, as acquitted he must be, 
and—well, it was cooler in the streets on 
such a night as this than in hot and reeking 
alleys—why should they not go and witness 
the release of that prisoner? Also, said 
some to others, the court was crowded with 
people of fashion, with rich people, well-to- 
do and bravely apparelled; there would be 
watches and trinkets, and gewgaws and 
choice pieces of lace to be filched easily as 
they came away in the dark. It would be 
well to be there. 

So the crowd went to the outside of 
the Old Bailey in consequence; the more 
ordinary and respectable sort going only to 
see what might be seen, but others—the 
footpads and the copper captains, and the 
highwaymen whose “circuit” had become 
too hot to hold them for the moment—to 
obtain a booty if possible. 

Yet, in truth, the ordinary idlers could 
scarcely have found the May night much 
cooler here than they would have found it 
in their own stuffy garrets and reeking 
alleys, since they were packed as tightly 
as Dutch herrings in a barrel, while the 
shorter ones who were overtopped by the 
taller could scarcely breathe at all, or, if 
able to do so, inhaled only the warm, clammy 
and infected air tainted by the presence of 
hundreds of unwashed, unclean beings. 
But still they stood there waiting—waiting 
—waiting for a verdict. 

Those who came away from the doors 
were asked how the trial was going, whether 
the end was near, whether the prisoner’s 
wife was still bearing up bravely, and if his 
acquittal was certain ? 

“What are they doing? Is the evidence 
finished? Is the Judge summing up? Are 
the jury deliberating?” they demanded of 
a stray lawyer’s clerk who forced his way 
out; of a warder who appeared at the door, 
or of one or two learned counsel who, at 
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eleven o’clock, came away from the court, 
since, not being engaged in the case, they 
did not care to stay any longer; of even a 
half-fainting spectator who was brought 
out. 

“ They have put in a letter, a paper, taken 
from off Starbuck’s body by the prisoner 
after he and the Dutch soldiers whom he 
warned had struck the fellow down,” said 
one who issued from the court. 

“A letter! A paper!” voices in the 
seething, reeking crowd cried. “ What 
letter? What paper?” 

“A paper of the King’s route. Written 
by one North, a creature of the old man’s 
—the old spy. Let me pass, good people. 
I faint for want of food and air.” 

“What is that noise—that applause?” 
they asked a little later of still another who 
appeared at the door. “What? Is he 
acquitted ?” 

“Nay, not yet. They are cheering 
Hungerford as he dismisses the last 
witness.” 

“Where now?” they demanded of the 
next. “ Where are they now? What is 
a-doing ?” 

“The Attorney-General is replying for 
the Crown. He is near the end—he bears 
not heavily upon the prisoner.” 

And then no more: persons came forth, 
while neither did any noise proceed from 
the inside. Whereby they knew (the 
rapscallions in that crowd knew it particu- 
larly, from old experiences of their own 
trials and those of their friends and com- 
rades and boon companions, most of whom 
had long departed from out the ken of any 
mortal Judge !) that the Lord Chief Justice 
was summing up, that the trial would not 
last much longer; they all felt sure that 
the jury would not deliberate long. Nota 
moment, they told each other, would that 
jury deliberate if they knew anything of 
juries. 

And they did know something of such 
things, as was proved by what was going 
on inside, which, indeed, justified the 
accuracy of their conclusions. 

For Parker was drawing to the end of 
his discourse, he had gone through all the 
evidence fairly and impartially; as the 
hour of one boomed forth from St. 
Sepulchre’s he was saying— 

“This is the substance of the evidence 
that has been given on both sides. Now, 
if you believe what the witness Glapthorne, 
known as Gachette, has told you; if you 
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IN AN INSTANT WAS CLASPING THE FORM OF ROSAMUND TO HIS BREAST 


then he is guilty 
of High Treason. 
But if you do not 
believe that wit- 
ness’s evidence, 
but do, instead, 
believe the evi- 
dence of those 
called on his be- 
half, then you 
must acquit 
him.” 

After which the 
Clerk of the Ar- 
raignments, seeing 
that the jury made 
no sign of with- 
drawal to consider 
their verdict, said 
to them— 

“Gentlemen, 
are you all agreed 
on your ver- 
dict ?”’ 

“Tea.” 

‘Who shall say 
for you?” 

“Our fore- 
man.” 

“Rupert 
Frayne, hold up 
your hand. Gen- 
tlemen, look upon 
the prisoner. How 
say you? Is he 
guilty of the High 
Treason whereof 
he stands indicted, 
or not guilty?” 

“ Not guilty.” 

And amidst the 
storm of applause 
that rang through 
the court; amidst, 
too, a moment 
later, the roars 
which followed 
upon roars in the 
streets without as 
the verdict became 


believe that the prisoner did ride forth from known, Rupert Frayne stepped forth from 
Paris to Holland with a purpose of inciting the dock a free man, and, in an instant, 
others to, or of himself endeavouring to, was clasping the form of Rosamund to his 


compass and imagine the death of the King, _ breast. 


(Zo be concluded. ) 
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Personal Forces in Religious Journalism 


BY DAVID WILLIAMSON 


Vill.—Mr. F. A. Atkins, Editor of The Young Man, etc. 


Atkins started five different periodi- 

cals—four monthly magazines and 
one weekly newspaper—and all are alive 
to-day, though two of them have passed 
out of his hands. I think that is a record 
which is rare for a man who is still under 
forty years of age, especially when it is 
remembered that each of these five periodi- 
cals has been based on a religious founda- 
tion. It entitles Mr. Atkins most certainly 
to be counted among the chief personal 
forces of religious journalism. Moreover, 
he must be regarded as a pioneer in certain 
forms of journalism, for there was no 
magazine which catered exclusively for the 
young man before he founded in 1886 The 
Young Man; The Young Woman was the 
first of the popular periodicals for women ; 
and there is no Free Church magazine 
more popular for localisation than The 


Be atkins » 1886 and 1896 Mr. F. A. 


Home Messenger, which he started in 1891.” 


“ All can grow the flower when all have 
got the seed,” and Mr. Atkins has lived to 
see many of his ideas imitated with more 
or less success. In one respect, however, 
he has (according to my experience) not 
suffered imitation—and that is in the 
prompt, business-like methods of editing 
which have had so much to do with his 
success. He has acted on the motto of, 
“Tf you want anything done properly, do 
it yourself,” and in the work of his maga- 
zines he has conducted his office with the 
minimum of outside assistance combined 
with the maximum of smart and astute 
management. All his varied interests in 
life are subservient to what he would de- 
scribe as his chief recreation—editing his 
magazines. If he snaps with a kodak 
some striking scene in Switzerland or 
Washington—for he is very fond of travel- 
ling—you will see the result in an effective 
page of illustrations. Every Christmas he 
has the delightful habit of sending his 
friends photographic souvenirs of his 
journeys, and the dainty little albums are 
a revelation of his busy life. “I shall be 
glad to preach from your pulpit,” was the 
Rev. F. B. Meyer's characteristic response 
to Mr. Atkins’ first request for an article, 


and I think the word “ pulpit” describes 
correctly the editorial chair which Mr. 
Atkins occupies. He has an intense in; 
terest in spreading his views, and in giving 
other men with whom he sympathises a 
chance of influencing his constituency. 
“ You have set more ministers to write,” 
I said to him the other day, “ than almost 
any editor I know.” In the conversation 
which follows, Mr. Atkins was kind enough 
to answer certain questions which I put to 
him regarding his experiences of journalism 
and his views of the outlook of modern 
life. 

“What was the very beginning of your 
journalistic work, Mr. Atkins?” 

“ Well, to go back to the very beginning, 
I produced, when a mere boy, a monthly 
magazine which was written out labori- 
ously by hand, and reproduced on one of 
those cheap, sticky, copying machines 
which were popular in those days, but 
have since mysteriously disappeared. You 
wrote your copy in a special violet ink, 
then transferred the sheet to a messy 
substance looking like a cold dirty custard 
in the top of a biscuit-tin; and, finally, 
you reproduced copies as long as the effect 
of the ink lasted. I think my circulation 
was something like nine copies a month, 
and I sold most of them at twopence each! 
I found some copies the other day—no, 
not at the British Museum—and they gave 
me a good deal of amusement. Next, | 
took to writing letters to newspapers. I 
started a discussion in The Christian Com- 
monwealth, when it was first issued, on the 
eternal topic of theatre-going, and it ran 
for several months. I have always thought 
this kind of practice is of the highest value 
to a budding journalist; it teaches him to 
be alert and accurate about his facts, for if 
he makes a slip a ‘Constant Reader’ is 
sure to be on his track next week. Then, 
it occurred to me that if my contributions 
were worth printing they were worth pay- 
ment, and one day I sent a column about 
Dr. Parker’s Thursday service. Dr. Moore, 
who was the editor of The Christian Com- 
monwealth then, used it and sent me five 
shillings. That was the first money I 
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earned in journalism. I suggested to Dr. 
Moore the idea of a‘ Young Men’s Column,’ 
and he accepted it; for some years I wrote 
a column every week under this héading. 
Later on, I began writing for other papers, 
and was thus launched in journalism.” 

“ How did the notion of starting The 
Young Man come to you?” 

“Tn writing the ‘Young Men’s Column’ 
in The Christian Commonwealth I got into 
touch with young men, and noticed there 
was no strong, thoughtful, manly periodical 
addressed specially to serious youths who 
were interested in religion and literature 
and social movements. So I produced a 
small penny monthly called The Young 
Man. I need not trouble you with details 
of its history. At first I wrote all the 
leading articles, notes, and reviews myself 
—sometimes more than half the paper— 
besides collecting the advertisements, ad- 
dressing the wrappers, and sending out 
the review copies. The magazine paid 
its way bravely from the first number. 
In our third volume, about thirteen years 
ago, we had a serial story entitled ‘The 
Superfluous Man,’ by Mr. J. M. Barrie, 
who was just arriving; and later on he 
wrote for me a delightful series of humor- 
ous sketches called ‘ Young Men I have 
known.’ The magazine made good pro- 
gress, and I was encouraged to enlarge 
it, and raise the price to 3d. I was very 
timid about doing this, but Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll threatened that if I did not do so 
he would start a sixpenny magazine for 
young men himself. The change proved 
a wise one, and our circulation largely 
increased. I had the pleasure of publish- 
ing some of the early work of Mr. Crockett, 
Sir Gilbert Parker (whose ‘Seats of the 
Mighty’ I printed as a serial), Miss Ellen 
Thorneycroft Fowler, and many other 
writers who have since come to fame. In 
1892 I started The Young Woman, a maga- 
zine for thoughtful women, and the year 
before I founded The Home Messenger, a 
magazine for the Free Churches. I had 
also the honour of being the founder and 
first editor of The New Age, a journal 
which never sold less than 24,000 copies 
weekly while I conducted it, and The 
Temple Magazine, a sixpenny monthly 
magazine which I edited for two years. 
On The New Age I had the invaluable aid 
of Dr. C. A. Berry, and I worked in con- 
junction with my friend Mr. Silas K. 
Hocking on The Temple Magazine. 
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“What has been impressed on your mind 
as to the general reader and his tastes ?” 

“T fear the taste of the general reader 
has been demoralised hopelessly by the 
‘Bits’ and ‘Cuts’ and ‘Comics.’ Fortu- 
nately, they are fairly clean, but they are 
utterly pernicious in the sense of spoiling 
the taste of the reader for anything better. 
A youth who feeds on ‘Bits’ loses all 
appetite for solid reading. He is unable to 
sit down and concentrate his attention on 
a great novel or an inspiring biography, 
when once he has gone in for a course of 
cheap anecdotes and frothy paragraphs. I 
heard some time ago of a boy at one of our 
great London schools who made such 
splendid progress and was so intellectually 
alert that he became the hope and pride of 
his masters. Suddenly he stopped and 
seemed to lose altogether the power of 
fixing his thoughts on his work. He failed 
to pass his examinations, and his parents 
were in despair. Enquiries revealed the 
fact that he spent all his available pocket- 
money on the snippety papers; he would 
buy two or three every day. He was 
persuaded to abandon the practice, and 
very soon resumed his high place in his 
form.” 

“Do you see a change in the young man 
of fifteen years ago and the present day?” 

“Yes; and not for the better. There is 
a falling-off in the interest in politics, for 
instance. Fifteen years ago young fellows 
would argue fiercely about the great 
political problems; they would get posi- 
tively angry about them. But since Mr. 
Gladstone’s death this keen interest in 
politics seems to have died out. Do young 
men ever get excited over politics to-day ? 
do they care a snap of the fingers who is 
elected on the County Council? Then 
there is the passion for pleasure and the 
excessive devotion to athletics. I believe 
in recreation, but I also believe in a healthy 
ambition ; and the youth who is perpetually 
amusing himself,—or, rather, wasting his 
slender earnings to pay others to amuse 
him—will become only a grinning nonen- 
tity, instead of developing into a successful 
and useful citizen. 1 hardly like to say a 
single word to discourage sport and play, 
for athletics make for physical health, 
personal purity, and genuine manliness of 
character. But what is to me so alarming 
is that countless thousands of young men 
to-day are only interested in witnessing 
and betting on sports—they never take any 
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active part in them. A gaping mob of 
loungers looking at a football match indi- 
cates no real love of athletics; a handful of 
players are getting all the exercise, while 
twenty thousand spectators hang around, 
making bets, and then go off for an 
evening’s amusement in a gin-palace or 
music-hall. Don’t think me a pessimist, 
but let us face 
the facts. I do 
not think the 
drink evil pre- 
vails very much 
among young 
men; and [I 
fancy the extent 
of impure living 
is often exag- 
gerated. But so 
many young 
men are care- 
less, thought- 
less, weak, with 
no ambition or 
grit. If they 
make enough 
money to pay 
for their lodg- 
ings, clothes, 
tobacco, and 
amusements, 
they are con- 
tent, and have 
no desire to win 
any of the prizes 
which involve 
struggle and 
stress and sacri- 
fice.” 

“What article 
in The Young 
Man has at- 


tracted most 
attention, Mr. 
Atkins?” 


“Tt is diffi- 
cult to say; so 
many of our 
articles have been quoted and discussed all 
over the world. A story by Mr. Barrie 
helped us, for instance, but no single con- 
tribution has ever materially increased our 
circulation. Every editor will tell you how 
impossible it is to forecast the effect of 
either a story or an article which he may 
think specially good. It is a mistake, also, 
to imagine that because an article is quoted 
broadcast, the circulation is benefited 
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thereby. Most people are quite satisfied 
with the quotations and have no desire to 
buy the magazine and read the whole of 
the article. Ideas for striking features 
come in the most haphazard way. Mr. 
Bok, the clever editor of the American 
Ladies’ Home Journal, once told me how 
he overheard two ladies talking at a party. 
One said, ‘I 
think they might 
have asked me 
to the funeral.’ 
‘Why did you 
want to go—you 
did not know 
much about 
them?’ ‘No, 
but I should 
like to have seen 
how their house 
was furnished !’ 
That gave Mr. 
Bok the idea, 
which was ex- 
tremely popular, 
of offering prizes 
for the photo- 
graphs of the 
prettiest rooms 
in American 
homes. People 
ask if we shall 
ever get to the 
point of sup- 
porting a maga- 
zine for women 
as high-class as 
the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, 
which has a 
circulation of a 
million copies a 
month in the 
United States. 
I reply that 
when English- 
women are as 
highly culti- 
vated, widely read, and deeply interested 
in the scientific study of household man- 
agement as American women are, then 
we may hope for as fine a magazine. If 
we may judge of the tastes of our country- 
women from the contents of the ladies’ 
periodicals which are now so popular, one 
is reduced to bewilderment if not to bitter 
pessimism.” 

“You introduced the symposium idea into 
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British magazines—what is your feeling 
with regard to its utility?” 

“T think it is quite an invaluable form 
of eliciting information. Young men espe- 
cially like to read both sides of a question. 
Still, one has to be careful. Some time 
ago I printed an article by a well-known 
M.P., and arranged for a journalist to write 
on the same subject from his own point of 
view. The Member of Parliament, though 
one of the most genial of men, was actually 
angry with me, and declared that he would 
not have written the article if he had known 
that it was to be followed by a reply!” 

“That brings me to the question—who 
have been your most reliable contributors ?”’ 

“ Surely no editor has had such a kindly, 
loyal band of helpers as I have had. I 
believe that in journalism we must reverse 
the old saying and admit that a pressed 
man is worth a dozen volunteers! My 
practice is to find a good writer, think of a 
subject which will suit him, and then per- 
suade him to write. Of course, the ‘ pressed 
man’ is not always a practised writer, and 
the idea of turning out a thousand words 
may worry him for a week, whereas a 
journalist would do the work as a sedative 
before going to bed. But I believe in my 
system, nevertheless. I seldom read con- 
tributions sent by outsiders—I may as well 
confess it—but I read every British and 
American paper and magazine which I can 
lay my hand on, and whenever I find a 
striking contribution I try to get hold of the 
writer. This is hard on the outsider, I 
admit, and if all editors worked in this way 
it would have been a bad outlook for some 
of us when we were outsiders. I cannot 
speak with sufficient gratitude of my con- 
tributors. I have known distinguished men 
like Dr. Nicoll and Mr. W. T. Stead turn 
aside from overwhelming work and mani- 


fold engagements to dictate an article for 
me; and help like that one appreciates im- 
mensely. On the other hand, whenever I 
have been able to use the work of a new 
writer, I have been rewarded a hundredfold 
for any encouragement I may have offered 
him. Here, for instance, is a copy of 
‘God’s Gentlemen,’ that strong and stimu- 
lating book for young men, by my friend the 
Rev. R. E. Welsh, whose earliest work I 
was delighted to publish. In it I find this 
inscription: ‘To F. A. Atkins,—who gave 
a fellow a chance! With that fellow’s 
regard.’ And if you want to know some- 
thing more of the rewards of a hardwork- 
ing editor, read the many friendly messages 
which appear in the 200th number of The 
Young Man, the issue for August.” 

‘Do you think the young man of to-day 
is less religious than his father?” 

“No; but he is religious in a different way. 
So far as my knowledge of the Christian 
young man goes, I think he is as devout and 
earnest, and evangelical, as his father. His 
religion is perhaps less emotional and more 
ethical—it means less morbid introspection 
and more social service ; his faith is more 
intelligent, but it is certainly not less fervent. 
He asks more questions, but he asks them 
reverently and wistfully. Put it in this 
way: my friend Mr. R. J. Campbell is 
just as religious as Dr. Parker was, but 
he is religious in a different way, is he 
not?” 

Mr. Atkins has not confined his work 
to the editing of magazines—he founded 
the National Anti-Gambling League; he 
has arranged many books for two publish- 
ing firms, one in London and the other in 
New York; and the three books which he 
has written for young men have had an 
aggregate sale in England and America of 
nearly seventy thousand copies. 





A Fight for the City 


fTVHE book which bears this title is one 

which should be read by every one 

who is interested in municipal and 
social reform.! The city is New York, and 
some of the special evils dealt with are 
peculiar to that city. But the same general 

1 A Fight for the City. 

Macmillan and Co. 6s. net. 
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problems arise in all our cities. Immorality 
stalks through our streets, lies in wait for 
our youth, endangers innocence, and deso- 
lates human life in London as well as in 
New York. It is true, we have not a Tam- 
many Hall. We may not have the un- 
blushing alliances between the purveyors of 
vice and the officers of the law which have 
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been brought to light in more than one 
American city. But we have apathy and 
indifference on the part of many of our 
magistrates, our municipal authorities, and 
too often on the part of our Christian 
churches also. The recent army scandals 
call for drastic treatment which so far 
they have not received. It is high time 
to awake out of sleep. 

Mr. Hodder, the writer of this romance 
of a modern crusade, was private secretary 
to Mr. Jerome, District Attorney for the 
County of New York. Mr. Jerome’s was 
a crusade not only against the forces of 
evil, but against the forces of evil under 
the protection and fostering care of the 
heads of the police force. It was and 
is a@ crusade against wickedness in high 
places. 

An early episode in the campaign took 
place in 1901, when Mr. Jerome was a 
Justice of the Court of Special Sessions. 
William Devery was Commissioner of Police, 
and under his administration gambling- 
dens and other haunts of iniquity ran riot. 
Bishop Potter and other Christian men saw 
the flagrant evils. Complaint was made of 
a gambling-saloon, and application was 
made to Justice Jerome for a warrant. 
Jerome not only made out the warrant, but 
determined to execute it himself. Let Mr. 
Hodder tell what followed. 


‘‘TIn an outer room dedicated to lounging and 
drinking, Mr. Jerome, Mr. Nixon and their party 
stumbled upon eight members of the police force 
detailed to get evidence against the place. These 
testitied subsequently that they each drew fourteen 
hundred dollars a year from the tax-payers of the 
city of New York ; that they had frequented that 
room for thirty-five days consecutively, barring 
Sundays, and that they were perfectly unaware 
of any gambling conducted in the house. In 
another room, where something like a hundred 
men had been rounded up, and reduced to sub- 
mission, Mr. Jerome gave an officer the warrants 
to serve and opened court. Conducting raids in 
person and opening court informally were unpre- 
cedented departures from the dignity and decorum 
prescribed by public opinion to a magistrate. In 
this, the first instance of such departure, he had 
scarcely declared the room in which he sat a court- 
room and himself a judge presiding, when a man 
perfectly well known to the invading party de- 
tached himself from the crowd, and said sotto voce, 
‘Mr. Jerome, I can’t afford to be caught here ; 
you must help me get out.’ ‘ You don’t seem to 
understand that this is a court-room. Hold up 
your hand [the American way of taking the oath. 

-Ep.] and be sworn.’ The man hesitated. People 
who have talked with Mr. Jerome only in clubs 
have never met the judge. His manner in court 
is exceptionally tranquil and unassuming, but 
every spectator knows himself to stand in the 
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presence of the power and dignity of thelaw. ‘ You 
can take your choice, and take it quickly: go to jail 
for contempt of court, or hold up your hand.’ The 
man held up his hand and was sworn. ‘ What 
is your name?’ ‘John Doe.’ ‘I shall be obliged 
to commit John Doe to the House of Detention in 
order to find him when I want him. I do not 
know his residence.’ Then the unwilling prisoner 
told his name : he was Maurice Holahan, President 
of the Board of Public Works.” 


This incident shows us at once the kind 
of men who were the criminals and their 
abettors, and the fearlessness of Mr. Jerome 
in grappling with them. Many another 
raid he headed in person. Many another 
brazen-faced wrong-doer cowered and 
cringed before him. It is a notable ex- 
ample of what one brave man can do. 

Courage is indeed one of Mr. Jerome’s 
most notable characteristics. Sometimes 
he showed it in fearless rebukes to people 
of his own class—the educated class— 
for their apathy and selfishness in presence 
of great social evils On one memorable 
occasion, during his candidature for the 
District Attorneyship, he showed it by his 
bold denunciation of the “bosses” of the 
Republican party for their collusion with 
Tammany and the “bosses” of the De- 
mocratic party. On that occasion his best 
friends thought he had ruined his chances 
and those of Seth Low, candidate for the 
Mayoralty. He answered quietly, in words 
that recall Edmund Burke's famous mes- 
sage to the electors of Bristol, “ It makes 
small difference whether Low and I be 
elected; it is important only that some 
one should have the pluck to tell the people 
the truth.” We need such men to stand 
against the office-seeking and the intrigues 
of party polities. 

Threats of unpopularity, threats of assas- 
sination, are equally lost upon this brave, 
strong man. He seems to us to have many 
points of resemblance to President Roosevelt. 
Both are men cast in heroic mould. Both 
men dare to stand alone. 

Mr. Jerome’s secretary sums up his 
character by saying: “ He is a man of the 
world with a capacity for moral indignation ; 
he is a puritan with no illusions; he is an 
idealist whose dominant idea has come to 
be fidelity to fact.” 

To read such a book is to feel refreshed, 
uplifted, strengthened. It is to catch 
something of the glow of a great and 
noble personality, of a man who believes 
in God and righteousness and duty, and 
acts on his belief. 
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BY THEO. CARRERAS 


VERY visitor to our coasts, whether on 
i) pleasure or business bent, must have 
been struck with the large number of 

what are known commonly as “sea-birds”’ 
that are there to be seen. The rugged 
cliffs, wild, wind-swept moors, rocky bays, 
mouths of rivers, and busy harbours are 
full of them. Sometimes they appear soar- 
ing at dizzy heights over misty headlands, 


and at others skimming 

with motionless wings 

and plaintive cries just 

above the crests of the 

waves which wash their 

bases. Now they may be seen congregating 
in enormous flocks on the ledges of perpen- 
dicular precipices, clamouring, bustling, and 
quarrelling, and anon taking lengthy flights 
in small companies over the blue waters. 
No part of our seaboard is altogether with- 
out them, while in the wilder and less 
accessible districts they often swarm in 
countless thousands. As ordinarily seen by 
the tourist or other casual observer, either 
prodding about for food on sandy flats or 
sporting amidst the foam and low rocks 
near our coast towns, there is not much 
opportunity to learn anything of the do- 
mestic side of their life, and to answer as 
far as possible the queries which may from 
time to time arise in the minds of such on 
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this point—with reference to a few species, 
at least—is the purpose of this paper. 
Generally speaking, these birds do not 
breed in places frequented by man, and he 
who would see them in their homes must 
visit the lonely islets, moors, etc., which 
exist in the less known parts of our country, 
for here it is that the nests of such as make 
them atall are to be found, and the young 





SEAGULL (COMMON) WITH YOUNG 


for a time nurtured in the arts and mysteries 
of the strange wild life before them. 
Perhaps the most familiar of them are 
the Gulls, of which from fifteen, to twenty 
species have been found upon our shores. 
Some of these are only rare visitors, but 
still we have quite a good number which, at 
least, are fairly common. They, for the 
most part, breed on unfrequented islands or 
moors, making their nests of coarse herbage, 
sea-weed or rough grass, while a few merely 
lay their eggs on the bare ground. The 
Common Gull (Larus canus), which is the 
subject of the first illustration, and of which 
it may be said that it is by no means always 
the most common—that honour belonging 
to the Herring and Kittiwake Gulls—breeds 
mainly, if not entirely, in the north part of 
our islands, choosing generally a grassy 
slope on the shore of an islet in a loch or on 
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the sea-coast, or 
even a favour- 
able position on 
a moor. Here 
a not very 
elaborate nest 
is made of sea- 
weed, heather, 
dead grass, or 
whatever like 
things are near 
at hand, while 
sometimes the 
bird seems to 
be content with 
a mere depres- 
sion in the 
ground. Mostly 
there are three eggs laid, of a dark olive 
hue, blotched and streaked with brown 
of different shades, and black, though in 
some cases the ground-tint is pale greenish 
or bluish. The young birds, which are 
possessed of considerable vigour as soon as 
they emerge from the shell, are pretty, 
fluffy little creatures, covered with yellow- 
ish down, spotted with black, thus being 
totally unlike their parents, and only gradu- 
ally gain complete resemblance to them 
after several moults. They appear in the 
early part of summer. 

One of the most curious and generally 
distributed of our sea-birds is the quaint- 
looking Puffin or Sea Parrot (Fratercula 
arctica), which in some parts may be found 
in almost incredible numbers. It is not a 
very brightly-coloured creature as far as 
the body is concerned, its feathers being 
only dirty blackish-brown and white, but 
the bill is adorned—during the breeding 


PUFFIN, WITH YOUNG BIRD 


season, at all events—with bright yellow, 
orange, and bluish-grey, and aided by 
its remarkable shape gives the bird a 
most characteristic appearance. It 
breeds all round our coasts wherever it 
can find congenial quarters. No nest 
is built, but the bird either takes pos- 
session of a rabbit-burrow, driving the 
rightful owner away, or digs a similar 
kind of hole about a yard, or rather 
more, in length in the side of a cliff, 
and deposits its egg—for it lays only 
. one—on the earth at the far end. Its 
colour is white or greyish, often spotted, 
more or less distinctly, with pale ashy 
tints. It is laid some time in May, 
and in about a month the young bird 
comes out, being a curious little crea- 
ture, not much like its parents either in 
colour or form, as may be seen by reference 
to the illustration, which shows it as it 
appears when the dark-coloured down with 
which it is first covered is being exchanged 
for feathers. For a time it is fed on fish 
caught by the parents, and as it increases 
in size and strength is encouraged to leave 
the hole and enter the water. The male 
appears to be a most exemplary husband, 
for he not only does the principal share of 
digging operations when a burrow has to be 
made, but assists his mate both in hatching 
the egg and feeding and tending the young. 
By the early autumn the nestling becomes 
pretty well able to look after itself, and then 
all leave the coast for the open sea, and do 
not again return to the breeding haunts till 
the ensuing spring. 

Somewhat resembling the last species in 
the general hue of its plumage, but without 
the extraordinary-shaped beak, the Guille- 
mot (Alca trotle) next claims a short notice. 
It is found during the summer in enormous 
numbers in many of the same situations as 
the Puffin, and has some habits in common 
with it, but in matters pertaining to “ nest- 
ing” is a direct contrast to it, for while that 
bird takes great care to place its egg under 
the cover afforded by a deep hole, the present 
one takes no such precaution, but merely 
deposits it on the narrow ledge of a rugged 
precipice, and incubates it on the bare rock 
in situations exposed to the influence of all 
sorts of weather. Many hundreds of the 
birds will at times occupy the same ledges, 
and may be seen at the proper season sit- 
ting on their eggs in the upright position 
shown by the figure nearest the right hand 
of the illustration. Beyond selecting a small 
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GUILLEMOT, SHOWING EGGS 


AND SITTING BIRD 





crevice or shallow depression 
for its resting-place, no at- 
tempt whatever seems to be 

made to guard against loss of the 
egg through falling from the ledge ; 
but this mischance is naturally 
minimised—whether by accident, 
as some observers think, or inten- 
tion, by its form—the small end 
being very pointed and the sides 
rather straight, thus effectually 


able variation. 
Very frequently it 
is bluish-green of 
different degrees 
of brilliancy, with 
dark brown. or 
even black mark- 
ings, but in the 
collection at the 
British Museum 
are specimens 
ranging from 
white to warm 
brown in ground- 
colour, and from 
being thickly 
spotted and 
streaked to having 
hardly any mark- 
ings at all. Its 
conspicuous ap- 
pearance would 
seem to be no dis- 
advantage as far 
as regards de- 
struction by ene- 





preventing it rolling far in any one 

a mies, for, being placed in 
practically unreachable posi- 
tions, “ protective” colouring 
is not a matter of much im- 
portance. The period of 
“ sitting ” lasts about a month, 
and when the young one is 
hatched it is fed on the spot 
with fish for a time, and when 
able to be removed is taken 
according to one of the pro- 
fessional egg-hunters of the 
North—on the back of the 
parent to the water, where it 
is looked after till ready to 
act independently, Before it 
attains to the dignity of a coat 
of feathers it is covered 
with dark brown down 
on the upper parts and 
lighter below, the throat 
being white. Both old 
and young leave the 
rocks in autumn to 
pass their time on the 
sea till the following 
spring, when they return; 
the old ones often going 
to the identical spot 
previously occupied for 
breeding purposes once 
more. 



























TERN, SHOWING HALF-GROWN 
YOUNG, EGGS, AND BIRD 
JUST HATCHED 


direction. In colour it is 
often extremely beautiful, 
and is subject to remark- 
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The pretty and delicately- 
formed bird known as the 
Common Tern, or Sea Swal- 
low (Sterna hirundo), i 
another species which dis- 
dains the friendly shelter of 
an elaborate or well-con- 
cealed nest for the protec- 
tion of its eggs and young. 
Arriving in Britain in May 
from its winter tour in 
more southerly latitudes, it 
spreads over various parts 
of the coast, and at times 
along the borders of inland 
lakes to breed, choosing 
localities of a very different 
kind to those selected by 
the Guillemot for oviposi- 
tion. Instead of utilising 
the inaccessible ledges of 
cliffs, it lays its eggs on the 
sand or among stones or 
rough vegetation near the 
water in a slight natural or 
made depression, into which 
it sometimes puts a loose 
layer of coarse grass by way of flooring. 
The number varies from two to three, and 
the colour from pale greyish-brown to dark 
brown, with almost black spots of different 
sizes and quantity, the exact hue being no 
doubt governed by the general colour of the 
ground upon which they are deposited, with 
a view to protecting them as much as pos- 
sible from observation. Sometimes quite 
a number of the birds will breed near to- 
gether, thus forming a little colony and 
adding life and movement to the place in- 
habited. The young, in down, are buffish- 
coloured, spotted with black, and, like the 
eggs, very inconspicuous among the stones 
or ‘shingle upon which they live. They are 
fed with fish, which the old birds catch and 
bring to them as long as needed, and are 
able to shift for themselves by about the 
end of autumn, when old and young to- 
gether leave our shores to pass the winter 
in more congenial climates. The illustra- 
tion shows eggs, newly-hatched young, and 
half-grown bird being fed by its mother. 

In the Gannet or Solan Goose (Sula bas- 
sana) we have one of our largest, strongest, 
and most handsome sea-birds. It is found 
in autumn and winter flying all round our 
coasts, but in the latter part of April or 
early in May betakes itself to certain wild 
and isolated rocks, mostly in the north, 








GANNET: NESTS, YOUNG, 
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for the purpose of breed- 
ing. Upon such places 
as the Bass Rock at the 
entrance to the Firth of 
Forth and the St. Kilda cliffs it congre- 
gates in large crowds, and builds upon 
every available ledge of the precipitous 
sides. The nest is a sort of platform of 
sea-weed and little sticks or bits of grass, 
some five or six inches thick, and having 
a shallow depression in the top. Many 
thousands are placed side by side, and 
when the breeding season is in full swing 
the rocks are literally covered with the 
sitting birds, which hustle and interfere 
with each other in a style that reminds one 
of the tenants of an overcrowded East End 
lodging-house. The bird only lays one egg, 
which is at first white with a bluish or 
greenish tinge, but soon gets soiled in the 
nest. It has rather a rough appearance 
owing to being covered with a thick chalky 
layer similar to that of the Cormorant. 
Incubation lasts something over a month, 
and during this time the male brings food 
to the female bird. The newly-hatched 
young is dark grey or black in colour, with- 
out covering to the skin, and very ugly; 
but a thick coat of white down is soon 
acquired, and it then looks very like a 
bundle of soft wool with a beak at one end. 
Before long the first plumage appears, but 
it is not at all like that of the adult bird, 
being dark, and mottled with specks of 
light grey and white. With each successive 
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moult it gets more like its parents, but 
complete resemblance is not attained till 
the expiration of five years, and then the 
head and neck are buff, the body white, 
and quill-feathers of the wing black. The 
beak is whitish, and there is some bare 
bluish skin on the face. It travels great 
distances at times in search of fish, upon 
which it lives, and which it catches by 
diving, dashing from a great height in the 
air like a stone upon its prey. Both 
parents attend and feed the young bird 
till it can look after itself, swallowing the 
fish they catch for it and throwing it up 
again on their return to the nest. 
&The interesting bird that is the 
subject of the following sketch, 
the Shag or Green Cormorant 
(Phalacrocorax graculus), is one 
of two closely-allied and very 
similar species. The other 
is the Common or Great 
Cormorant, and_both are 
found in good 
numbers at 
various parts of 
our coasts, 
where they may 
be seen sitting 
in groups on the 
wave - washed 
rocks, preening 
their feathers, 
or gamboling 
and fishing in 
the surrounding 
waters. At a 
little distance it 
is not always 
easy to dis- 
tinguish one 
species from the 
other, so great 
is their general 
resemblance, 
though close observation reveals several 
marked differences both in colour and form. 
Their habits, too, are very similar, so that 
much that is here written will apply with 
equal truth to both. The Shag, however, is 
more thoroughly a marine bird than its con- 
gener, for whereas the Cormorant may fre- 
quently be seen a long way from the coast — 
and is even known to breed inland—the 
bird to which more particular reference is 
now made seldom travels far from the sea. 
Mating takes place quite early in the year, 
and the eggs, which may be found from 
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May to June, are very like those of the 
Cormorant, but smaller, being rough and 
chalky-looking, with a bluish tint, which is 
imparted by the under shell. The nest is 
composed of bits of stick, sea-weed, grasses, 
etc., and is a big, untidy affair, placed some- 
times on ledges or in crevices of rocks, but 
by preference in caves only accessible from 
the sea. Great numbers may be found to- 
gether in favourable situations, and it is 
well that plenty of fresh air is able to play 
over them, or, 
what with the 
odour of decay- 
ing sea - weed 
and stench of 
decomposing 
fish and other 
matter, a short 
occupation 
would suffice to 
render them so 
horribly offen- 
sive that it 
is doubtful 
whether they 
would be in- 
habitable even 
were the owners 
possessed of 
less sensitive 
olfactory nerves 
than is the case. 
Generally there 
are from three 
to five eggs 
deposited, and 
when first hatched the young birds have by 
no means an attractive appearance. They 
are blind; their blackish skin is bare, and 
their form not agreeable. Soon, however, the 
down which for a time covers them grows, 
and is of a dull brownish-black colour. They 
are fed upon fish from the crop of the 
mother. It is not disgorged as with some 
species, but the bird upon returning to the 
nest with the results of the chase in her 
interior, opens her mouth widely, and the 
young ones in turn put their heads as far 
down her throat as necessary, and so extract 
the food from the pouch in which it is 
contained. Before they can fly they leave 
the nest for the water, probably being 
carried thither on the back of the mother, 
as is the case with their near relative, and 
so learn the art of swimming as one of 
their first accomplishments. They become 
ere long expert divers, and chase the fish 
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upon which they almost entirely live [with 
remarkable activity, pursuing them at times 
to a depth of many fathoms. When full 
grown the colour is almost black in both 
sexes, with a splendid metallic-green sheen 
which is brightest upon the head, neck, 
and breast. The eye is brilliant green, and 
there is some yellow at the base of the 
beak. During the breeding season a 
crest is developed on the head, whith 
is not retained permanently, but dis- 
appears towards its close. 

The last of our sea-birds it is 
intended here to notice — the 
Storm Petrel or Mother Carey’s 
Chicken (Procellaria pela- 
qica)—is, though the least 
as regards size, being 
scarcely six inches 
long, one of the 


STORM PETREL, AND NEST CONTAINING 
YOUNG BIRD 


most famous, and was formerly an object of 
much superstitious dread on the part of 
sailors, who looked upon it as a harbinger of 
bad weather. It is our smallest web-footed 
bird and quite a frail-looking little creature, 
dull black in colour, with an edging of 
whitish tone on some of the upper wing- 
coverts, a larger quantity of purer white on 
the under ones, and a band of the same 


hue rather less than an inch wide running 
across the hinder part of the body. It 
seems altogether unfitted for contending 
with wind and wave in the manner neces- 
sitated by its curious habit of life. Prac- 
tically the whole of its time is spent on 
the ocean far away from land; the: only 


period at which 

it frequents the shore 

being the breeding 

season, and even then its 

visits do not appear to be 

prolonged beyond the limits 

of the barest necessity. Its 

nest is made in a rabbit-burrow 

or other hole as shown in sec- 

tion in the picture, or even 

among loose stones, more or 

less dry grass or _ such-like 

material being sometimes added as 

circumstances may dictate. The locali- 

ties chosen are the wildest and most 

exposed parts of our western coast; many 

of the wind-swept, sea-beaten cliffs of 

Scilly, Ireland and Scotland being espe- 

cially favoured. Only one egg is laid, but 

the time during which both eggs and young 

birds may be found extends from about 

June to September. The colour is mostly 

white, but sometimes very small spots of 

brown of varying intensity are present, 

while there is one in the British Museum 

collection quite brown. During incubation 

the old bird sits pretty close, but when the 

nestling is hatched leaves it during. the day 

and returns to feed it at night, disgorging 

for its benefit an oily liquid which is 

secreted in its interior. The young one is 

a helpless little creature covered with soft, 

greyish-brown down, and for some weeks 

can do nothing else but give vent to feeble 

cries for food. In due course, however, 

it gains strength, and as soon as ready 
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leaves the nest to enter upon the rough- 
and-tumble life at sea to which it is 
born. 

The foregoing sketch will give an idea of 
the ‘‘ home life”’ of a few of the wild denizens 
of our country, but there are many others 


of equal interest, which it is impossible now 
even to name; they can, however, con- 
fidently be recommended to the careful 
observation of all who would enhance the 
pleasure of their periodical visits to the 
spots in which they abound. 
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A PIECE 


TORN OFF 


BY WILLIE MONTROSE 


AUTHOR OF “‘ JOHN AUSTIN’S WILL,” ETC. 


I 


HOULD he go up to the homestead ? 
Old Zachariah Nimmo was reputed 
through the district as a hard man, 

devoid of romance, and not over-charged 
with sympathy in his nature. Carwell, the 
next station, was miles further on, and the 
tramp with all his estate upon his back— 
the load was by no means large—had 
walked far already that day, early though 
it was. Confess it whether he would or 
not, he was leg-wearied with the journey ; 
hungry, and wearied with apprehensive 
fear notwithstanding his eye flashed 
ominously at the bare suggestion thereof. 
As he moved his feet there was a certain 
something in the action which would have 
suggested much to the experienced eye. 

The man’s face was terrible to behold 

as he stood there hesitating. It was the 
face of a man at bay with the world. The 
lips projected with a savage expression, 
while the eyebrows, dark and heavy, lowered 
murderously. An ugly scar, none too 
ancient, reached from one temple to the 
opposite cheek, adding to the hideousness 
of that countenance from which all traces 
of the divine image in which man was 
first created were crushed out. Stay. Was 
there no redeeming feature? Yes. As he 
gazed upon the pretty picture presented 
by the homestead there beside the creek, 
nestling against the fresh greenery of the 
graceful, overhanging willows, his grey 
eyes softened with a strangely pathetic 
expression in their depths one would not 
have expected to witness therein. 

‘“‘T’ll risk it,” he murmured, and he toiled 
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painfully to the gate opening from the road 
into the paddock leading up to the house. 

There was no mistake about it, the 
peculiar dragging of his legs as he walked 
testified they were not altogether ignorant 
of the leg-iron and the gang-chain. 

Old Zachariah Nimmo stood on the 
verandah leaning against one of the 
creeper-wreathed posts supporting the 
shingle roof, intent on the weekly paper 
just brought him by the mail-boy. He 
was a grizzled, stern-looking old fellow, 
whose age no one could guess. Time had 
left him long ago high and dry, wiry and 
alert—an “old never-die,” as the settlers 
in the district termed him. “ He might be 
anything from sixty to eighty years of age,” 
men said; but they were wrong, and did 
not visit the little hillside station cemetery, 
or they would have known better. His 
eldest son Willie, whose gravestone gleamed 
white and distinct among the evergreens 
planted there, would if alive have been sixty- 
five years old that day. He had'died when 
a lad of fourteen, and the father’s heart 
still mourned for him, a fact which would 
have greatly surprised his neighbours had 
they known it. You cannot judge a book 
by its cover, nor always a man by his face. 
The boy lived but a few months after their 
arrival at Mundarrah, before the pleasant, 
well-built, weather-board homestead, now 
showing signs of age despite its pinky- 
yellow, ‘“stone-colour” paint, succeeded 
the bark humpy his childish hands helped 
to build. It was the early days of hard 
work and disappointment connected with 
pioneering then, and old Zac, who was 
ninety years of age, never forgot them. 
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He had grown rich since, and he could 
ride for miles from the house without going 
off his own land. 

Sons and daughters were born to him, 
the majority of whom slept with their 
mother and brother in the Campo Santo, 
the peaceful spot he could see from where 
he stood by merely raising his eyes. Only 
three children remained to him— Alec, away 
in Sydney, fast becoming one of the mer- 
chant princes of the colony, thanks to the 
gradual but steadily-growing wool industry ; 
Joe, the youngest, was settled in a pretty 
little cottage under the hill, his father’s 
right hand in the management of the 
station; Vera, the only daughter, was the 
wife of a squatter a hundred miles further 
up the river, and she often came to visit 
her father, and her old home. 

Old Zac was gruff, quick, and impatient, 
without the slightest trace of romance in 
his nature, one would have supposed, quiet 
and determined, not easily turned from his 
purpose when once his mind was made up. 

“Hullo, what’s this?” he exclaimed, 
still intent upon the paper. “ Another 
convict escaped? Poor wretches, I don’t 
wonder at it,” remembering the scenes of 
heartless cruelty he had witnessed in the 
streets of Sydney during a recent visit to 
that township. It was not the large, 
handsome city then it is now. “They 
need some one to teach them how to 
treat the chaps. Although they be laggeds 
(convicts) they are men,” and he read the 
account of the escape of one of the most 
dangerous characters which had ever come 
to the penal settlement, and with whose 
story the colony was ringing. A full 
description of the man’s appearance and 
crimes were duly given. Raising his eyes 
from the paper he caught sight of the 
limping figure coming slowly through the 
paddock towards him. The track from 
the gate was a long one, and he quietly 
took stock of him as he came nearer. “A 
lagged,” he ejaculated, his eye roving to 
that white stone on yonder hillside covering 
the resting-place of his boy, the child of 
his early manhood, and it seemed to him as 
if the stone wore a pleading expression as 
if supplicating his sympathy on behalf of 
some one. “God rest him,” he murmured, 
unconscious of what he was saying. 

The tramp came wearily along, pausing 
now and again, a hundred thoughts, good 
and evil, passing through his brain. The 
grass was beginning to wear a burnt-up 
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appearanee, and the surrounding country 
panted for rain. Mundarrah was not look- 
ing its best, but to the eye of the wanderer 
it was a veritable Eden. 

“Tf I’d only had a chance I might have 
had a home of my own like this,” he 
muttered. “But I never had a chance; 
none ever gave me one,” and he raised his 
eyes momentarily to the heavens, a dark 
scowl upon his face. “God and man have 
been against me all through.” Then he 
caught sight of the old man on the verandah, 
and putting his hand into the breast of his 
shirt he took out a slip of blue paper over 
which he glanced, his face becoming livid. 
Then deliberately tearing off a piece he 
put it into his mouth, chewed, and 
swallowed it. 

“Got a job, boss?” he asked surlily, 
coming to the foot of the verandah. 

“What can you do?” and Zachariah 
Nimmo cast the paper on to an old colonial 
sofa standing under the windows. ‘“ What 
are you good for?” 

“ Anything.” 

“They all say that, but they don’t all 
prove it.” 

“T will if you'll try me.” 

“Right you are, then. What's your 
name ?”’ 

“ Jim.” 

“Umph. Had breakfast?” 

* Not yet, boss.” 

“Then go round the back of the house 
to the kitchen and tell them I sent you 
for your tucker,” jerking with his thumb 
over his shoulder in the direction of the 
domestic quarters. ‘ When you have had 
a feed, come back here,” and the squatter 
took up the paper once more. 

“He didn’t ask to see my papers. If 
he had, I guess I’d have to go on the 
wallaby (tramp) again,” said the tramp to 
himself, going round to the back of the 
house. “ Perhaps I’ll get a chance after all.” 

Sooner than old Zac expected Jim was 
back again, and having bidden him catch 
and saddle a couple of horses, he went 
with him boundary-riding (riding round to 
inspect the fences and the stock). Pointing 
to a lonely hut on the hillside along the 
foot of which slowly meandered a narrow, 
shallow creek, the squatter informed his 
companion the old shepherd who formerly 
camped there was dead, and if he wished 
he could have the billet, an offer the tramp 
gladly accepted. 

* * * * * 
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Six months passed away, and Jim gave 
every satisfaction to his employer, morose 
and sullen though he always was. The 
quiet, monotonous life in the hut evidently 
suited him, and he watched the sheep with 
a fidelity that was surprising, going only 
to the homestead when he needed to 
replenish his stores, or to give any inform- 
ation regarding his duties. Zac Nimmo 
watched him quietly, often smiling grimly 
to himself, never for one moment seeking 
to learn his history, nor where he came 
from. Those were matters which did not 
trouble the master of Mundarrah. As long 
as his employee did his duty he bothered 
not about his past, whether good, bad or 
indifferent. As long as he did his work he 
was satisfied. The old squatter took folks as 
he found them, not as they were said to be. 

“ Dada,” said Vera Graham one morning 
while on a visit to her father. “ Dada, 
did they ever catch that fellow?” and she 
lifted up the old paper she had unearthed 
from under the squab of the colonial sofa 
on the verandah. 

Jim was at the homestead for a few days 
while the shearing was on, and he was at 
that moment busily engaged trimming the 
garden, an art in which he excelled. Mrs. 
Graham spoke in a loud tone, and her 
words were plainly audible to him, but he 
took no notice of them. 

“Did they catch the escaped convict ?”’ 
the lady called out in a louder tone. 

“What convict?” asked her father, 
coming from the dining-room on to the 
verandah where she sat. ‘Oh, it’s that 
old yarn, is it?” noticing the paper in her 
hand. 

“Yes. His name was Richard Spicer, 
No. 493X,” and she glanced down the 
columns of the page. ‘“ What a terrible 
man he must have been. I should not like 
to meet him, anyhow.” 

“Jim!” said the squatter, raising his 
voice. 

The man looked up, a slightly hardening 
expression for a moment passing over his 
face as he came forward in obedience to 
the summons. 

“Dada, look how he walks,” exclaimed 
the lady in a loud whisper. “His walk is 
against him.” 

“So is ours often in the sight of Heaven, 
I reckon,” was the reply. 

“Jim, do you ever go to church?” 

“Not much,” replied the man with a 
slight sigh, it seemed of relief. 
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“You ought to, then,” interjected Mrs. 
Graham. 

“We don’t get the chance away back, 
Vera, as you know,” said her father. 

“ But we should go when we have the 
opportunity,” she replied severely. ‘“ You 
may die,” turning to Jim. “You can say 
your prayers, can’t you ?”’ 

“IT suppose I can,” he returned gruffly. 

“Well, you can say them with us next 
Sunday, if you like. A parson chap is 
coming through, and he wants to hold 
service if the boys will roll up. You can 
muster a congregation for him,” and the 
squatter smiled grimly. 

“Me be parson’s clerk, verger, and what 
not? Not much, boss.” 

“ It'll do you good, anyhow.” 

“T'll do it if you want me to.” 

“So-long,” and Mr. Nimmo returned to 
his mail, which was rather large that 
morning. 


II 


HE service was over, and the family 
at Mundarrah sat on the verandah 
with the parson, a Sabbatic calm 

falling upon the surrounding scene, quite 
in keeping with the descending shadows. 
All the hands on the station had been 
present, the shearers as well as the others, 
glad of the break in the monotony of their 
lives. Jim was there also, evidently enjoy- 
ing the service. At first he stood quiet 
and stubborn, not opening his mouth, but 
in the second hymn— 


‘**Depth of mercy, can there be 
Mercy still reserved for me?” 


the rather asthmatic harmonium, now so 
seldom used, gave out with a gasp, and the 
singing momentarily failed. Then the old 
rouseabout took up the tune in a rich 
tenor voice, astonishing his companions, 
and all through the remainder of the 
service he positively revelled in the hymns 
and holy songs, apparently well acquainted 
with them. The preacher was so im- 
pressed with the beautiful voice that he 
tried to catch a glimpse of the singer, 
but he sat too far back, hidden by those 
in front, to be seen. As they filed out of 
the shearing-shed in which the service 
had taken place, the preacher started some- 
what on catching sight of a man’s face in 
the crowd, and looked inquiringly at him. 
38 
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The man turned his head hastily, and 
hurried from the building. 

The parson now sat on the verandah 
thinking of the incident. He felt sure he 
had somewhere seen that face, of which 
he caught but a momentary glance, but 
where? All at once he remembered, and 
he sprang to his feet, an expression of 
horror upon his countenance, and then he 
sat down quietly again. His friends looked 
at him in surprise, but made no remark. 
Old Zac remembered a certain description 
he had read erstwhile in which it stated 
a particularly much-wanted man possessed 
an unusually fine voice, and he smiled 
grimly. 

The next day the minister followed the 
squatter about the place as if he had some- 
thing on his mind of which he was uncer- 
tain to speak. The two came down to 
the creek behind the shearing-sheds, where 
they found Mr. Joe Nimmo and Jim wash- 
ing out the sluices into the ponds in which 
the sheep had been washed. 

Seeing the clergyman Jim turned away 
towards a clump of mallee. He felt, more 
than saw, that the other was watching him 
intently. 

“Jim, where are you bound?” asked 
the young boss in surprise. 

“Up to the sheds, that’s all,” was the 
half-sullen, half-broken reply, and he jerked 
his head towards the buildings above them. 
He made one movement to go, and then 
stopped as if turned to stone. The blazing 
sunlight seemed quenched, and everything 
around him became black. For a moment 
his good angel wept, and the next a foul 
fiend clutched at his soul, all due to a 
question the parson asked. 

“Mr. Nimmo,” he said, “who is that 
man?” 

“Jim?” replied the squatter, a strange 
expression coming over his face. “ Why?” 

“ Did you get his paper with him?” 

“T don’t know that I did,” was the 
nonchalant reply. ‘“ Have you got it with 
you?” turning to Jim. 

Speechless, Jim drew it from his breast 
and handed it to his master, who without 
looking at it passed it to the clergyman. 

For a few moments not a sound was 
heard. Even the creek seemed to hush 
its gentle ripple, listening to what would 
follow. The very haze ceased its shimmer- 
ing, waiting. The four men might have 
been carved in stone, so motionless ‘were 
they. All Nature held her breath, waiting 
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to hear what the open paper should reveal. 
Jim saw nothing of the scene around him. 
Before his eyes were vistas of cruel hideous- 
ness he had witnessed in the past. Would 
he mingle with them again? Never; and 
with a convulsive movement his fingers 
closed over the sheathed knife in his belt. 
Not always had it been so long sheathed 
in its leather case. 

The old squatter involuntarily thought 
of a Christmas card he had seen some- 
where, representing Mercy and Justice 
standing at the Cross of Jesus. Justice 
with averted head was sheathing her sword, 
while Mercy, her open countenance filled 
with holy joy, held out her arms to the 
beholder, bidding him come taste the charity 
of God, and show it unto others. Beneath 
was the golden legend: “ Peace on earth ; 
good-will to man.” 

“Mr. Nimmo, the name is gone,” said 
the parson sternly. “A piece is torn off.” 

“So it is,” was the quiet reply. “I 
guess, parson, there’s a bit in each of our 
lives we shall be glad to find torn off up 
there when we receive the new name,” he 
added presently. ‘Here, mate,” handing 
the folded paper to Jim, but the poor fellow 
had fallen to the ground in a dead swoon. 
His good angel had prevailed, the evil 
spirit was exorcised, cast out by the hand 
of mercy. He was saved. “Joe, you look 
after the poor chap. Parson, come away. 
He won’t want to see us when he regains 
consciousness,” and the squatter led the 
cleric from the spot, gently singing in a 
harsh, old voice— 


‘*Remember me, but not my shame or sin: 
Thy cleansing blood hath washed them all away; 
Thy precious death for me did pardon win ; 
O words of hope for those who live to pray.” 


And men called Zac Nimmo a'hard man. 
* * * * * 

Two years passed by, and Jim was still 
a rouseabout at Mundarrah. His locks 
were white. They became blanched during 
the illness which supervened upon his 
swoon beside the creek. ‘“ He wasas gentle 
as a sheep,” every one said, and he followed 
his master everywhere with a fidelity 
beyond compare. 

A solemn hush rested upon the old 
homestead. The angel of death was draw- 
ing nearer and nearer the station, and 
soon the beating of his wings would sound 
therein. The old squatter lay dying, and 
Jim was in the darkened room tending 
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him with a ten- 
derness such as 
woman can but 
seldom show. The 
family waited on 
the verandah, 
filled with hopes 
and fears, dread- 
ing to think how 
soon another grave 
would be opened 
in yon hillside 
graveyard. 

“Tt’s no. use, 
Jim. The creek’s 
running out, and 
it will soon be 
done,” said the 
dying man. 
“You've been a 
faithful servant, 
my man, and I’ve 
told them not to 
interfere with you 
when I’m gone. 
Give me _ your 
hand, Jim, and 
then call in the 
girl and the boys. 
The creek’s well- 
nigh done.” 

Jim hesitated 
to take the out- 
stretched hand. 
“ Boss,” and the 
tears streamed 
down his face, 
washing out for a 
moment the ugly 
scar, and making 
the countenance 
grandly noble. 
“ Boss, it’s many 
a year since an honest man gave me his 
hand—many and many a long year. I’m 
Richard Spicer, the runaway convict,” and 
his voice fell. 

“T’ve known it ever since you came to 
Mundarrah. Give me your hand, mate. 
Dick Spicer’s done with long ago. You've 
& new name—you're Jim,” and he shook 
him warmly by the hand, the other respond- 
ing awkwardly, so unaccustomed was he 
to the action. ‘God bless you, mate. Now 
call the children.” 

os * * * * 

In the station cemetery of Mundarrah 

is a beautiful white marble monument 


‘*MR, NIMMO, THE NAME IS GONE,” SAID THE PARSON STERNLY 


marking the resting-place of old Zachariah 
Nimmo ; the wonder and admiration of all 
who see it. It is a tribute of genuine, 
honest love of one man for another, and 
represents a flower-wreathed column; not 
broken as usually shown, but complete, 
crowned with a glorious finial of olive and 
laurel, the victor’s crown of peace. Under 
the name and dates are the words—*“ In- 
asmuch as ye did it unto one of the least 
of these, ye did it unto Me,” deeply cut 
into the stone, the work of a skilful hand. 
It took the artist twelve months’ incessant 
labour to accomplish, and he put his whole 
soul into it. When it was finished he lay 
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down to die, rejoicing ‘“‘ to be with Christ 
which is far better,’ and to rejoin again 
his old, much-loved master. 

Few who look at that priceless monu- 
ment away there in the back blocks, connect 
it with some of the most skilful carving 
upon one of the “wicked” churches of 
Australia, nor do they remember that it 
was said of Richard Spicer, the desperate 
convict and prison-breaker, his skill as a 
sculptor was most remarkable. 

Beneath a giant gum overlooking the 
creek beside which salvation came to the 
old rouseabout, the spot he himself chose, 
is a simple white stone bearing the 
inscription— 


NEW NAME. 


“The years roll on, and bear away 
The life which once they gave : 
Where’er we are, whate’er we be, 
We're hastening to the grave.” 


In the prison records of the colony, after 
the description of the escaped convict, with 
an account of his flight from custody, one 
reads —‘“‘Was never found. Probably 
perished on the mountains.” 
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The Killed and Wounded in Industry 


BY W. 


HE recent Report on the Notification 
of Industrial Accidents has directed 
renewed attention to that interesting 

subject, the killed and wounded in industry. 
Compared with the numbers employed 
these are by no means large, for in the 
United Kingdom in the year 1901 the 
killed amounted to but 4627, and the in- 
jured to 107,290, most of the injuries being 
just worthy of the name and no more. 
When “ falling over another boy’s wooden 
leg,” for example, is classed as an industrial 
accident, it will be seen that the net spread 
by the Act under which similar trivialities 
are reported must not only be widely cast 
but rather fine in the mesh; and that this 
is so is shown by the Departmental Com- 
mittee suggesting that in future only such 
accidents should be reported as cause more 
than a fortnight’s disablement. 

The number of killed can also be heavily 
discounted, for no less than 1524, nearly 
a third, lost their lives on board British 
merchant vessels all over the world, so we 
can fairly separate them off into a class 
of their own and leave the home record 
at 3103; of which 1229 deaths occurred 
in mines and quarries, 565 in railway 
work, 769 in factories, and the remainder 
in docks, fishing vessels, buildings and 
sundries. 

In our factories the death-rate from acci- 
dent was 1 in 5000, in metal mines it was 
4°6 in 5000, in coal mines 6°8, or, to put it 
in another way, 4°76 lives were sacrificed 
for every million tons of coal that were 
raised. That is to say, a life was lost at 
the mine for every 21,000 railway wagon 
loads. On the line, the casualties are 
much less, the men killed at work in every 
occupation connected with the railway 
service being less than one in a thousand, 
though dealing with over eight hundred 
thousand engines and vehicles running 
four hundred million miles. 

The number of killed, however, is no 
fair test of danger. Death is but an in- 
cident of accident. The point to be regarded 
is the number of preventible accidents, 
irrespective of their consequences. It is 
the cause of the accident which the law 
endeavours to remove, for even the most 
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trivial in some trades may reveal a risk 
of serious danger that may be dealt with 
before it is too late. 

We are thus led @o the consideration of 
much larger figures. From the 97,000 
factories on the register during the year 
came reports of 72,000 accidents, practically 
7 from each 9, though as these factories 
employ some four millions of people, the 
rate per head was but 18 per thousand. 
Accidents are officially divisible into two 
classes—those reportable to both the in- 
spector and the certifying surgeon, and 
those not due to special causes and report- 
able to the inspector only. Of the latter 
there were 45,000, not all, apparently, that 
should be reported under the Act, but a 
very large number of them described by 
the Committee as unpreventible and mere 
trivialities that might occur in any occupa- 
tion. The cause in too many cases was 
the carelessness of the person injured. 
We can surround machinery with guards, 
make it as automatic as we will, and insist 
on every appliance and regulation for health 
and safety, but the personal equation is 
bound to make itself manifest. Men and 
women are not machines; and there seems 
to come to all a moment of forgetting, even 
when danger is most palpable. 

Of the numerous instances of this in the 
reports of the factory inspectors, one or two 
may be mentioned as characteristic. Two 
women were working at a mangle which 
was fitted on both sides with a lever for 
striking off the belt. “One woman got her 
hand drawn in, and cried out to the woman 
beside her to stop the machine. She 
promptly ran away. The whole of the 
women in the laundry now ran up and 
began dancing round the machine, but not 
one of them had the presence of mind to 
pull the handle, though there were several 
who worked at similar machines and knew 
how to stop them. The manager on hearing 
the commotion rushed in and stopped it, 
but by this time the arm was in up to the 
elbow.” Here is another: “A fatal acci- 
dent occurred with a shaft running at about 
200 revolutions a minute. The man who 
cleans the overhead shafting is provided 
with a rod, having a hook at the end, on the 
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concave side of which some emery cloth is 
fixed. This enables the polishing to be 
done quite safely from the floor. The 
deceased, instead of using the rod, polished 
the shaft by hand from a ladder. The 
shaft caught the sacking which the deceased 
was wearing as an overall, and caused 
frightful injuries. Quite recently in the 
same borough, in spite of this accident, 
and a somewhat similar one last year, 1 
observed a man, also provided with a clean- 
ing rod, polishing the shaft in the same 
reckless way from a ladder.” And one 
more: “One of the large presses was idle 
whilst the dies were being changed, and 
the six-inch belt was stationary, hanging 
vertically from the rests over the revolving 
shaft. Whilst the foreman was out of the 
room a boy sat in the loop of the belt and 
swung himself to and fro; this caused 
the belt to work off from the rests and get 
entangled in the arms of the pulley, with 
the result that he was caught up and taken 
round the shafting ”—and killed. 

Enough of this, but they are suggestive 
as bearing on the opinion of one of the in- 
spectors, that “eliminating purely accidental 
injuries, I think the most prolific cause is 
the carelessness of the worker; next in 
order comes the remissness of the machine- 
maker; and lastly, failure on the part of 
occupiers to provide guards.” And even 
guards will occasionally be useless, as shown 
in a case in that very dangerous trade, 
mineral water making, in which not only 
guards, but masks and gauntlets are now 
compulsory. In this case, “while filling 
at one of the new high-speed machines— 
fitted with an ingenious automatic guard— 
a bottle, newly filled and standing ready 
for delivery, and therefore free of the guard, 
burst. A splinter struck a lad nearly twenty 
feet away. Although the boy was not 
engaged at work incidental to filling, etc., 
he was wearing a full mask. The splinter 
struck him on the neck immediately below 
the chin of the mask, and he died shortly 
afterwards.” 

One thing is clear, and that is that a 
machine cannot be too well fenced. “ Fre- 
quently,” one of the inspectors reports, 
“@ seemingly insignificant part of the 
machinery is the cause of an accident. I 
had pointed out to an occupier the desira- 
bility of covering a pair of small spur-wheels 
on a machine of which there were several 
in close proximity. He maintained that the 
wheels from their position and diminutive 
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size were perfectly safe; at that moment, 
however, his coat caught in the same wheels 
of a similar machine and was very severely 
damaged before the machine was stopped. 
This was a practical and emphatic contra- 
diction of his argument, and he himself 
frankly admitted his mistake and had the 
wheels securely fenced.” 

It is strange that notwithstanding all the 
legislation and inspection industrial acci- 
dents do not as a rule decrease in numbers. 
Some years may be better than others, but 
any improvement is generally met in a 
year or two by a reversion, to say nothing 
of new requirements causing an apparent 
increase. In some cases they clearly 
decrease in rate owing to more persons 
being employed every year. In coal mining 
the annual number of killed remains at 
about 1100, as it did in 1851, but the 
number of men employed is four times as 
large as it was fifty years ago, so that the 
danger has been reduced to a fourth of 
what it was then. And there are good 
reasons for supposing that similar improve- 
ment has occurred in other industries, the 
apparent increase being due not only to 
the increased number of workers, but to 
employers, in order to be on the safe side, 


- reporting many things formerly thought 


unworthy of mention. 

Really it must be so. It cannot be sup- 
posed that workers are more careless than 
they used to be, or that all the efforts for 
their protection are of no avail. It is 
notorious that in scores of factories the 
machines are now boxed in as if they were 
clocks, and not only is this fencing applied 
to those previously in work, but the new 
machines are mostly so designed by the 
makers as to comply with the new 
conditions. 

Employers in a large way have learnt, 
pleasantly or unpleasantly, that the Acts 
of Parliament are well-intentioned and 
must be respected, and the smaller em- 
ployers are following their lead. The urgent 
want at the present time is for the workers 
to give the new state of things a fair chance ; 
let the older hands abandon their prejudices 
and give the new fittings and regulations 
a reasonable trial, and let the younger trust 
more to themselves to keep out of danger. 

The Mines Report affords valuable evi- 
dence from another point of view as to 
the main difficulty in dealing with acci- 
dents in industry, in its record of the 
various offences under the Mines Acts. 
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During the year there were 60 convictions 
of owners, agents and managers, and fifteen 
times as many of workmen, the fines and 
costs in the first group averaging £6 6s., 
in the other £1 5s. 4d. per head, most of 
the offences in the latter case consisting 
of such obviously dangerous practices as 
riding or allowing riding on trams and tubs, 
taking matches and pipes into the mine, 
sleeping when in charge of safety lamps— 
of which there were no less than 45 in- 
stances—and even being about the mine 
in a state of intoxication, of which there 
were 27 instances, one offender getting his 
deserts in three months’ imprisonment. If 
the employed in factories could be reached 
as easily as those in mines, there is no 
doubt but that there would be an equally 
satisfactory reduction in the percentage of 
casualties. 

In the dangerous trades the same tend- 
ency to contributory negligence has to be 
reckoned with. In brass works we read: 
“The fault lies chiefly with the men, who 
will not make use of the washing con- 
veniences which the law provides, and 
deliberately turn a deaf ear to the advice 
of the inspector. ‘We wash at home,’ say 
many casters, which, being interpreted, 
means that they eat breakfast, dinner and 
tea daily with unwashen hands, nor do 
they stop at that, for dinner is cooked over 
the casting furnace.” And again, another 
inspector says: “I regret that the casters 
themselves do not appear to recognise the 
dangers arising from their employment, 
nor does the necessity for personal cleanli- 
ness cause them anxiety. There is a lack 
of any ardour as to the use of the conveni- 
ences provided for washing before meals, 
and it seems to bore them if requested to 
do so.” 

Among the wool-combers, wool-sorters, 
and horse-hair workers that terrible disease 
anthrax is on the decrease, owing to the 
precautions that are becoming more appre- 
ciated, but among the handlers of hides 
and skins it is increasing, chiefly where 
the hides are imported from China, and 
largely owing to the labourers refusing to 
wear the overalls which the rules prescribe. 
With regard to lead poisoning, legislation 
has been justified by an encouraging 
decrease. In 1899 there were 299 cases, 
in 1900 there were 200, in 1901 only 106; 
and yet many of the workers are still hang- 
ing back from assisting in what has been 
so clearly shown to be for their benefit. 


Somehow lead in any form seems to make 
men reckless. As this is being written the 
London County Council are laying in a 
lead-covered cable for electric trams. The 
men are furnished with gloves to haul it 
in with, so as to avoid risk of lead-poisoning. 
Most of them have cut out the palms to 
get a better grip, and some have the finger- 
tips flapping on the back of their hands 
as with many a lick and spit they haul 
away and deliberately frustrate the inten- 
tions of their well-wishers. 

The same lesson is taught by the annual 
report on explosives, which, by including 
accidents other than those occurring in 
the special trade, is rather alarming until 
analysed; for out of the 394 accidents 
during the year, 89 per cent. occurred under 
conditions to which the Act does not apply, 
and to such accidents must be credited 46 
out of the 59 killed, and 369 out of the 421 
injured. Of these casualties 60 occurred 
from sparks and flame, including dropping 
of candles from the men’s caps, 44 in ram- 
ming and stemming charges in blasting, 
36 from hang-fires, 31 from premature dis- 
charges, 28 from tampering with miss-fires, 
20 from playing with detonators. Of each 
event there is a brief description, much to 
the point: “ A miner was engaged in thaw- 
ing some cartridges in front of a fire when 
an explosion occurred injuring him and 
his mate severely.” “A miner brought 
home a cartridge of roburite, which his wife 
put under the oven; she then made up the 
fire; about five minutes later an explosion 
occurred which wrecked the kitchen range 
and injured three people who were in the 
room.” “A boy was extracting dirt and 
bread-crumbs from a detonator, using a 
darning-needle for the purpose; he lost 
portions of the thumb and forefinger of 
his right hand and injured the left.” “A 
girl mistook blasting-powder for turnip- 
seed and poured it on the fire.” “A collier 
tried to force a cartridge of compressed 
powder into a hole of insufficient diameter.” 
“ The shot-firer connected the firing battery 
to the cable attached to a charge lying on 
the wharf instead of that attached to the 
charge it was intended to fire, and which 
was untler water and at a safe distance.” 
“A man was carrying some gunpowder 
and also a lighted candle; he dropped the 
candle into the powder and was killed by 
the resulting explosion.” It is to incidents 
like these that His Majesty's Inspectors 
of Explosives have chiefly to devote their 
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The Killed and Wounded in Industry 


attention, and evidently they ought all to 
be reported though nothing much can be 
made of them for the benefit of the survivors. 

That is not the case with accidents in 
our workshops and factories, the first of 
which require hunting up, for it is absurd 
to suppose that there were only 237 in a 
year in our 143,000 workshops, and the 
second of which require pruning down, as 
the 2000 a year which is each inspector's 
average are simply unmanageable. To 
reduce these within working limits, the 


committee propose to divide accidents into 
three classes, (1) fatal accidents, (2) acci- 
dents from special causes, (3) accidents 
causing more than a fortnight’s disable- 
ment, the second section including in the 
case of factories all casualties from 
machinery and any in which preventive 
action is practicable. Should this be done 
and the action taken thereon loyally sup- 
ported by employers and employed, there 
ought to be a noticeable diminution in the 
killed and wounded in industry. 


St. Margaret's Hope 


YENTURIES ago Queen Margaret of Scot- 
(} land was caught in a storm when on board 
ship in the Firth of Forth. Refuge was 

had at the anchorage opposite Rosyth Castle, 
the ruins of which still stand close to the sea on 
the Fife shore. Thereafter the anchorage was 
named St. Margaret’s Hope, and the ferry was 
called Queen’s Ferry because this Queen used 
frequently to take boat across the Firth on her 
way to and from the palace of Malcolm Canmore 
at Dunfermline. There is now a North and 
a South Queensferry. At the time Sir Walter 


Scott wrote 7'he Antiquary these villages were 
only afew cottages. The building of the Forth 
Bridge brought a large increase in the popula- 
tion of South Queensferry, and the stationing 
of the training ship Caledonia and the Forth 
guardship gave a naval tone to the place. Now 
that the Admiralty has bought many acres of 
land near North Queensferry for the pur- 
pose of building naval workshops and stores, 
St. Margaret’s Hope promises to be a busy 
anchorage. 
GEORGE THOW. 
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EVENING VIEW, ST. MARGARET'S HOPE (FIRTH OF FORTH), FROM HAWES PIER, SHOWING SITE 


ON NORTH SHORE OF THE NEW NAVAL BASE. 
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THE FORTH BRIDGE TO THE RIGHT 
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The True Story of Seth Bede and Dinah Morris, 
with other Characters in Adam Bede 


BY WILLIAM MOTTRAM (A GRAND-NEPHEW OF THE BEDES) 


Illustrated with Photographs by Allan P. Mottram 


XI.—Holy Work of a Wedded Pair 


‘‘So many gods, so many creeds, 
So many paths that wind and wind, 
While just the art of being kind 
Is all this sad world needs.” 


T seems necessary to make some mention 
of the manifest discrepancy between 
fiction and fact as to the marriage of 

Dinah Morris. In real life Seth was the 
happy bridegroom—not Adam; while in 
Adam Bede we have the unfolding of a story 
which is clean contrary. How is this? 
Well, first of all, our book does not profess 
to give us a veritable history. It purports 
to be fiction and nothing else. The dis- 
crepancy is simply a matter of art. Adam 
Bede was produced under the affectionate 
censorship of one of the keenest literary 
critics of the time. He read the sheets as 
they came from the writer’s hand. As 
the novel was approaching its concluding 
chapters his criticism was, that during the 
earlier portion Adam stood in the fore- 
front, but had now receded into the back- 
ground of the picture, while Dinah Morris 
had come to the fore. In order to restore 
Adam to prominence as the author's 
proper hero, he must needs be wedded to 
the gentle Dinah, who had become the 
undoubted heroine. Accordingly, this was 
done. A moment's reflection will show that 
this reversal of fact does violence to the 
narrative. Some of the most competent 
critics are of opinion that it does violence 
also to the truer canons of literary art, and 
is a blot on the story. Since situations in 
fiction are too readily accepted as historical 
fact, some injustice has been done both 
to Seth and Dinah. It has been asserted 
that, in her real history, Dinah Morris, after 
her early years of Methodist ardour and 
enthusiasm, settled down to a quiet life as 
the wife of Adam, and eventually aban- 
doned her preaching altogether. In the 
novel, too, we take farewell of Seth as the 
humble lodger in the married home of the 
woman whom he had introduced into the 
family, had loved with his whole heart and 


soul, and had meekly surrendered to his more 
imperious brother, while he tamely accepts 
the position of hobby-horse to the young 
Adam, who equally, with others, tyrannises 
over the passive and yielding Seth. All 
this is contrary to fact. 

While these chapters have been going 
through the press, an able writer, com- 
menting on them, has first assumed that 
the facts of Dinah’s marriage agreed with 
the fiction, and has then based his judg- 
ment on that supposition. Hence, it can- 
not be too emphatically asserted that, in 
actual life, Adam never sought the hand of 
Dinah at all, but had been married to his 
first wife, Harriet Poynton, some years 
before Dinah had become known to the 
family. Whatever may be told us in fiction, 
I am well assured that the real Adam was 
never in the least degree likely to yield 
himself the victim of a passion for any 
woman who accepted the réle of a preach- 
ing evangelist. Even thus, though we may 
regret the situation created for us, we have 
no ground for complaint. In the selection 
of our book we bargained for fiction, and 
this is what we have got. In this case, 
however, the fiction has created such wide 
and deep interest that for many years past 
all manner of efforts have been made to 
ferret out the facts. Perhaps no novel has 
ever given rise to a greater number of 
efforts of this character. They are practi- 
cally numberless. Probably in no such 
case have a larger number of inaccurate 
statements appeared in print. We shall 
find that Dinah did not cease her evangel- 
istic labours after her marriage, while Seth, 
on his part, was faithful to his promise to 
foster and promote her God-blessed min- 
istry. This was not altogether an easy 
thing to do. Methodism has always looked 
for godly submission on the part of its 
adherents. Just as Dinah’s preaching gifts 
had come into prominence, the Wesleyan 
Conference promulgated a judgment which 
was strongly antagonistic to female preach- 
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ing. This was in the year 1803. The 
minute recorded was specific and discourag- 
ing. It is stated in the form of question and 
answer. ‘Should women be permitted to 
preach among us? We are of opinion that 
in general they ought not.” Reasons are 
hereto alleged, one being that a vast 
majority of the Methodist people were 
opposed to the practice, and another that 
it was not required. “But if any woman 
among us think she has an extraordinary 
call from God to speak in public (and we are 
sure that it must be an extraordinary call 
that can authorise it), we are of opinion that 
she should, in general, address her own sex, 
and those only, and upon this condition 
alone should any woman be permitted to 
preach in any part of our Connexion.” 
Following this deliverance there is a set 
of stringent regulations, under which alone 
could this carefully circumscribed ministry 
be exercised. In the face of this minute 
of the Conference it required both courage 
and judgment on the part of Seth Bede, 
as a loyal Methodist, to make arrangements 
continually for the exercise of her preach- 
ing powers by his gifted and zealous wife 
—Dinah Morris. The Conference placed 
upon such ministry as hers the stamp of 
irregularity. Nevertheless, that ministry 
went on. When she came to the parish 
of Norbury it would appear that the Method- 
ist flock at Snelstone received her with 
warm affection. Meetings were held at 
Roston as well, and soon they extended 
their efforts to Ellastone and other places. 
It is very pleasing to read in Seth Bede’s 
account of his life of the remarkable in- 
terest which followed the labours of his 
devoted wife on her settlement at Norbury. 
She also has described it in glowing and 
grateful terms: “We had most powerful 
times, many were brought into peace, 
and I believe the whole village had a 
powerful call. We had access to several 
fresh places, and societies were formed. 
We could bear them record that they 
would have plucked out their eyes and 
would have given them to us. We were 
with them in weariness and painfulness, 
in watchings often, in fastings too, of which 
I am not ashamed to speak.” Know- 
ing, as I do from infancy, the spirit, con- 
versation and method of the life depicted 
in this paragraph, I have no difficulty in 
realising how incessant or how exhausting 
was the voluntary toil in which Seth Bede 
and Morris engaged in his native 
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parish of Norbury and in the places round 
about. Wherever she came she immedi- 
ately identified herself with the ignorant, 
the needy, the sinful and afflicted. The 
sick she made her charge and the needy 
her friends. She sought out both the 
suffering and the lost, and spared herself 
neither toil nor sacrifice in her efforts to 
do them good. It was not an occasional 
spasm of sympathy, it was life-long devo- 
tion. The simple, honest villagers had 
never seen it after that fashion, and their 
warm hearts responded, as human spirits 
always will, to the gentle touch of tender, 
Christ-like love. 

To the picture of their labours in this 
neighbourhood, drawn for us by Dinah 
Morris, there is a companion-sketch in the 
autobiography of Seth Bede. His account 
was written long years after the event, but 
even at eighty years of age his thankful 
soul recalled its memory with glowing 
gladness and fervent praise. ‘“ We had not 
been married long before a blessed work 
broke out at Roston and Snelstone. The 
holy fire ran through our class meetings 
and prayer meetings—seven or eight would 
find peace at every meeting. I well re- 
member one man, an overseer of the poor. 
He was so powerfully wrought upon and 
got so happy that he called out in the 
meeting: ‘ What is Love? What is Love?’ 
He could neither sit, stand, nor kneel, he 
was so filled with the love of God. He 
kept his piety, and afterwards died a very 
happy death. They were a very loving, 
united people, and would have done any- 
thing for us.” 

But Seth Bede must needs leave Nor- 
bury. There was more scope for energy 
in a brisk and flourishing town like Derby 
than amidst his bucolic surroundings in his 
native place. To the great sorrow of his 
Methodist friends they had to say farewell. 
It was a tender and pathetic parting, and 
rent warm hearts on either side. The 
husband, however, felt that the time had 
now come for him to enter into business 
on his own account, and therefore to Derby 
they went. In this town, for the next 
seven years—from 1807 to 1814—Seth 
Bede pursued his calling as carpenter and 
builder. 

Here the same course of Christian toil 
was followed both by husband and wife as 
had been practised in the neighbourhood 
of Norbury. Beyond this fact, I have but 
few particulars of their labours in the 
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Derby Circuit. 
A friend, how- 
ever, who has 


written very ably *Tule]@)afulele) 
in the Methodist SB heehee 
Recorder about , 


Derby Method- 
ism, has lent me 
a plan of the 
Circuit for the 
half-year ending 
in October 1809. 
In this plan, 
contrary to the 
usual custom, 
the places are 
numbered instead 
of the preachers, 
and the appoint- 
ments follow the 
preachers’ names. 
Here a full share 
of engagements is 
allotted to “S. 
Evans.” In the 
majority of cases it would be understood 
that, in his appointments, two preachers 
would appear instead of one. We have an 
interesting and an independent testimony 
to the power and usefulness of this con- 
secrated pair at the time of their resi- 
dence in Derby by one of the shrewdest 
observers of those days—the Rev. Hugh 
Bourne, the founder of the Primitive 
Methodist Connexion. In his journals he 
records how that the husband and wife 
came over from Derby and joined him in 
some mission services in the hamlet of 
Wootton. His standard of spiritual attain- 
ments was exceedingly high, nevertheless 
he shows himself to be both amazed and 
gratified at the mighty power which ac- 
companied the united ministrations of Seth 
Bede and Dinah Morris. Here are the 
terms he uses concerning them: “ Sunday, 
June 25th, 1809. I led the class in the 
morning at Wootton. We were informed 
that Betsy Evans, Samuel Evans’s wife, 
from Derby, would speak at Wootton in 
the afternoon. Her husband also is a local 
preacher. She began about two o’clock— 
her voice was low and hoarse at first, from 
having preached so much the week past; 
but she got well into the power. She 
appears to be very clear in scriptural doc- 
trines and ever ready in scripture, and 
speaks full in the Spirit. From the little 
I saw of her she appears to be as fully 


A PLAN of the Itinerant and Local PREACHERS ia the DERBY CIRCUIT. 
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devoted to God as any woman I ever met 
with. O Lord, help her, and establish her ! 
Her husband also spoke. He appears to 
be an excellent man. O my Father, bless 
and keep him.” 

So powerful an impression was made on 
Hugh Bourne’s mind, that when, on a 
journey to see his relatives in May 1810, 
he had occasion to pass through Derby, he 
called on the Evans’, both going and re- 
turning. Two entries concerning this visit 
are recorded in his journal. Monday 19th: 
“T came to Derby and called on Samuel 
Evans; his wife is earnest.” Wednesday 
21st: “I came to Derby and had some con- 
versation with Mr. Samuel Evans and his 
wife. He is an earnest man. She has 
been, and is, an extraordinary woman ; she 
has been very near Ann Cutler’s experi- 
ence; but she met with great persecution, 
especially from the Rev.J. E. Iwas much 
instructed by her conversation.” I remem- 
ber Hugh Bourne quite well, and heard 
him preach on several occasions. Full 
justice has never been done to this extra- 
ordinary character. For Christian simplicity 
of life, unconquerable perseverance, dogged 
zeal, self-sacrificing labour, sublime cour- 
age and heroic endurance as a revival 
evangelist, he has seldom been equalled in 
the annals of the Church of God. It is 
therefore all the more interesting to me that 
such an one should have been so deeply 
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well as temporal. From 
this time onward Wirks- 
worth was the centre of 
the life and work of this 
devoted pair. The factory 
is for ever associated 
with their history. The 
thatched house of six 
rooms, just across the 
Derby road, was the home 
of such life as is rarely 
seen in any family. Its 
particulars were first re- 
vealed to me by my own 
mother, who had often 
been a visitor there, by 
the two daughters of these 
devoted souls, and by 
several of their servants 











HARLEM TAPE WORKS, MILLHOUSES, WIRKSWORTH, FOUNDED 


BY SETH BEDE 1814 


impressed by the spiritual power and holy 
conversation of Seth Bede and Dinah 
Morris. In his estimation, Dinah was a 
rare spiritual phenomenon and a woman of 
exceeding power. 

After seven years’ residence in Derby 
there was another change. Seth Bede in- 
vented a power loom for the weaving of 
sundry wares, such as braids, tapes and 
laces, which heretofore had been only 
wrought by hand. Along with two part- 
ners he now became proprietor of a factory 
which happily is going still, and has been 
several times extended. The question 
was as to where the 


and work-people. Ima- 
gine the sacredness and 
blessedness of Sunday 
in that peaceful home. 
Every preparation has been made before- 
hand for its due observance. One of 
these is rare indeed. Look in at the 
parlour table on the Saturday night. There 
you will find volumes of sacred learning 
arranged in order for use on the morrow. 
Among them are copies of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, Wesleyan Hymns, a Bible Dictionary, 
Cruden’s Concordance, and in great leather- 
bound volumes there are Benson’s and 
Clarke’s Commentaries. Here was the ap- 
paratus for Sunday morning selection and 
study. The séance would often commence 
as early as four in the morning. A cup of 





manufactory should be 
planted. Through con- 
ducting special services 
there, both Seth and Dinah 
had become acquainted 
with the ancient and 
romantically-situated town 
of Wirksworth. They 
had formed affectionate 
relationships with the 
Methodist people of the 
neighbourhood, and as 
there was an eligible mill, 
with water-power, ready 
for their occupation at 
Millhouses, about half-a- 
mile outside of the town, 
to Wirksworth they came ; 











the place being chosen on 
spiritual considerations as 
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HOUSE OF SETII BEDE AND DINAH MORRIS AT MILLHOUSES, 


WIRKSWORTH 
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refreshing tea was first partaken and then 
the study commenced. Portions of Scripture 
were selected and modes of treatment 
discussed. The great commentaries were 
pondered, and God’s blessing invoked on 
the various exercises of the day. As seven 
o'clock approaches you see neighbours 
coming to the house for a class-meeting. 
This Christian home is a Bethel indeed. 
At eight o’clock the family assembles for 
worship and breakfast. At nine there is 
a second class-meeting. At ten the chil- 
dren of the neighbourhood come into the 
factory to be taught in a Sunday Sc’.ool by 
Seth Bede and several helpers. As for 
Dinah Morris, she, at this hour, walks to 
Wirksworth to meet another class. The 
morning duties over, the family assembles 
for the mid-day meal at twelve o'clock. 
With all this activity care is taken that 
there shall also be, of set purpose, a little 
time set apart for private communion with 
God. The afternoon brings with it new 
engagements. I have before me a plan of 
the Cromford Circuit for 1820, lent me by 
a kind friend whose uncle was one of the 
preachers “on trial.” In this case the 
places occupy the first column, and the 
preachers have their several numbers for 
convenient reference. “S. Evans” stands 
as No. 7, and to him are allotted engage- 
ments for twenty-one out of the twenty-six 
Sundays displayed on the plan. This was 
a very large share of work for a local 
preacher. Nor 





THE OLD WESLEYAN CHAPEL, CROMFORD 


the distances, the weather, or the roads, but 
laboured on with gladness and good cheer 
till strength failed her and her mission 
was fulfilled. And yet, how far this was 
from being the whole of her labours will 
never on earth be told. Weekly worship 
was held in the factory in the masters’ time, 





was this all. 
Engagements 
were often made 
to take services 
where fresh 
ground could be 
broken. All this 
involved much 
walking to and 
fro. The early 
afternoon would 
see the happy 
itinerants on their 
way to Cromford, 
Bonsall, Crich, 
Tansley, Middle- 
ton, or some 
other place in the 
Circuit. Seth 
Bede tells us 
that his beloved 
never com- 
plained of either 
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THE BEDE MEMORIAL CHAPEL, WIRKSWORTH 


at which he or she or other helpers preached 
to the workers. 

Besides all this public service, the whole 
countryside shared the blessedness of 
Dinah’s private ministrations. From the 
various classes were raised up preachers of 
the Gospel and missionaries of the Cross. 
One day in each week she devoted to the 
visitation of her members in three several 
classes. Cromford, over the Stonnis Rocks, 
where the brown gritstone is thrown up 
bodily in the midst of surrounding lime- 
stone, was one of the places at which she 
frequently preached. The old chapel is still 
a prominent feature in the landscape. One 
aged worshipper remains who re- 
members Dinah’s preaching quite 
distinctly. Arkwright’s mills, under 
another name, are still a picturesque 
variant in a romantic setting, and 
are mentioned in Adam Bede. Mill- 
houses, Miller's Green, Gorsey 
Bank, Bole Hill and Wirksworth 
were the scenes of her care and 
efforts, which were really unceasing. 
As a sick visitor her gentle tact and 
spiritual feeling made her pre- 
eminently useful. Sorrow and 
suffering were lightened. at her 
approach, and divine praises waited 
on her footsteps and kindled in her 
path. Often she was nurse as well 
as sick visitor, and instances are 
freely given of her taking her place 
beside the weary sufferer and ~ 
watching the whole night long. In 
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holiest yearning her com- 
passionate heart ever turned 
to the wretched and the 
lost, and if any poor young 
soul had been led astray, 
Dinah Morris would loy- 
ingly seek her out and 
earnestly strive to lead her 
to the only place for the 
sinful soul—the feet of 
Jesus. Her many ways of 
doing good cannot now be 
told. For more than thirty 
years she pursued her 
course in Wirksworth and 
its neighbourhood. For 
evermore has she linked 
her name with this pictur- 
esque and quaint old town. 
It isa blessed history. I do 
not wonder that one build- 
ing stands there to-day as a 
“‘BedeMemorial Chapel, erected to the glory 
of God and in memory of Elizabeth Evans, 
immortalised as Dinah Morris,” nor do I 
wonder that in the Wesleyan Ebenezer 
chapel there is a white marble tablet which 
may be left to tell its simple story in The 
Leisure Hour. God grant that many women 
who read these pages may be stirred up to 
follow Dinah’s example in using time, talent 
and energy in imparting blessing to multi- 
tudes, and in winning high reward in the 
kingdom of heaven. The marble tablet 
credits Dinah Morris with seventy-four 
years; I can only make them to number 
seventy-three. 
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Cipher Writing 


BY JOHN 


resorted to from very long ago. St. 

Jerome, who himself wrote in the 
fourth century, points out that we may find 
an example of it a thousand years before 
his time in Holy Writ. He shows that 
Jeremiah, in writing denunciations against 
the Babylonians, apparently adopts a cipher 
to denote their city Babel, 7.e. Babylon. 
In place of B and L, the consonants in the 
word which are respectively the second and 
twelfth letters of the Hebrew alphabet from 
the beginning, he substitutes Sh and C, the 
second and twelfth letters counting from 
the end of the same alphabet, and thus 
(omitting vowel points) converts Babel into 
Sheshac. This is in effect the self-same 
artifice which, as we shall see, was often 
adopted in later times. 

In the “ Agony Columns” of the news- 
papers we are familiar with a method like 
the above in idea, but clumsier, and withal 
more patent. It consists simply in substi- 


‘i art of writing in cipher has been 


tuting for each letter of the true alphabet 
another at some regular interval in advance. 
The chief interest in this method lies in the 
fact that it was invented for military pur- 


poses by Julius Cesar. Thus, taking for 
each true letter the fourth letter in advance 
and using our alphabet, he would make 
Nypmyw stand for his own name. 

An infinitely more ingenious device, how- 
ever, for transmitting hidden messages in 
times of war was that adopted by the 
Spartans long before the days of Cesar. 
They sent their generals out equipped 
among other things with a carefully-rounded 
wooden staff, an exact duplicate of which 
was retained at home. Cipher messages 
could then be conveyed thus :—A strip of 
parchment was wound spirally round the 
staff at the transmitting station and written 
upon in such a way that when unwound 
the strip showed only broken and disjointed 
characters. The receiver, however, of this 
coily hieroglyphic had only to wind it on 
his own staff when the message was at once 
iegible, 

But it would seem that the resourceful- 
ness of those old times was unbounded. It 
would be hard indeed to find a more cleverly 
devised example of concealing a message 
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than that which had become history in the 
days of Herodotus. The head of a slave 
was shaved, and then inscribed by means of 
some indelible fluid with a secret message. 
Presumably expedition was in this instance 
of no great moment, for time was required 
to allow the hair to grow when the trusty 
dependent was dismissed to his destination, 
where the message was faithfully delivered 
up so soon as his head was shaved again. 

Three hundred years ago writing in cipher 
was as common in England as is shorthand 
or the use of the Morse Code to-day, with, 
however, the great difference that systems 
were almost numberless, and each such 
jealously kept a secret. It suffices to take 
down a volume of the Reports of the Royal 
Commission on historical MSS., and to note 
how in the times from Charles I. to the 
days of the last Pretender letters written in 
secret signs and keys for their solution are 
again and again referred to. Earlier yet, in 
the reign of Queen Mary, we find secret 
despatches of the Venetian Ambassador, 
Giovanni Michael, some of which have only 
recently been interpreted. 

The deciphering of ciphers is a very special 
study, in which the most successful students 
would seem to become adepts chiefly by 
some power of happy divination or instinct. 
Some considerable while ago the trustees of 
the British Museum purchased an import- 
ant document in cipher, consisting simply 
of seven goodly folio pages of numerals, to 
which no clue whatsoever existed save the 
fact that each page was signed at the top by 
Charles I., and countersigned below by Lord 
Digbye. This, while it aroused great curi- 
osity, found no interpreter, until it was 
handed over to that profound physicist and 
original thinker, Charles Wheatstone, the 
pioneer of electric telegraphy. In a very 
interesting memoir he owns to the difficulty 
which the problem presented to him, though 
he eventually solved it. The language 
proved to be Frénch, and each letter was 
represented not by one numeral but by 
many. The key in fact ran thus— 

A was represented either by 12, 13, 14, 
15, 16 or 17; B by 18 or 19; C by 20, 21 
or 22, and so on. The specially artful 
device here introduced will be readily 
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appreciated, for, as may be seen, it well-nigh 
defied all recognised modes of interpretation. 
In an ordinary way the common-sense of 
deciphering consists in certain obvious facts, 
of which the following are a few. The 
commonest letter in English sentences, as 
every one knows, is e, after which come 
t, a, 0, etc. Single letters must be either 
little a, I,or O. “ The” 
constant occurrence, as also the termina- 
tions “ed,” “ing,” “tion,” etc. If vowels 
occur in pairs they must be o’s or e’s. In 
these and other like rules we have some- 
thing to go upon, and as soon as one clue is 
established others will generally become 
easy. Wherever then a mere fixed false 
alphabet is substituted for the true one, 
ciphers are for the most part readily dis- 
covered, and it is not at all neces- 


and “and” are of a 


soon. 11382154215133435 2 3 
1 5 4 2 would read, “ A mere cipher.” 

Ingenious as is this device, it involves ro 
true disguise, neither does the following, 
which we extract from a recent London 
newspaper — 


AJIUOL JOCELV 


Here the cipher merely consists of arbi- 
trary symbols which take the place of an 
alphabet, and it therefore lends itself, as we 
have pointed out, to easy detection. 

A better example by far of a conventional 
alphabet is that used by Sir Edward Stafford 
as far back as 1586. It is given in the 
accompanying illustration. Here, as will 





sary that the false alphabet should 
be composed of actual letters. 
Numerals, as in the case just given, 
would of course serve equally well. 
So would a notation after the man- 
ner of written music. So would any 
system of strokes or dots. 


We give 
examples of a few, all of which, how- oe 
ever, fall under the same category. by 


No more typical example of a 
numerical cipher can be given than 
that invented by Polybius two cen- 
turies before the Christian era, the 
principal application of which we a 
shall give presently. His method, 
which we adapt to the English 
alphabet, was to arrange the letters 
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in lines and columns after the man- 
ner of a multiplication table, as follows— 














Any letter could then be denoted wy two 

figures, which indicated respectively the 

column and line in which it occurred. Thus 

h being the second column and third line 

— represented by 23, y by 54, and 
8 


be seen, the tell-tale letter e is disguised 
under several different though similar signs. 
Certain other letters also have duplicate 
symbols. But these methods failing, the 
Earl of Argyll devised a plan of writing a 
message fairly in line in the usual way, 
taking care that the same number of words 
went to each line (e.g. after the fashion of 
a telegrahic form). He then made a jumble 
of the message by transcribing it as it stood 
in column—for greater security going down 
one column and up the next; but even so 
any message will give itself away. Let us 
make an example— 

“Old her poor when cupboard the poor 
was she dog cupboard Mother Hubbard to 
a got bare dog got and there bone fetch 
went to her but the so none.’ 

To hide the true secret of a message 
better it now became the custom to insert 
words and sentences whose actual purpose 














was to mislead; the only significant words manner. 
being those indicated in some unsuspicious 
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Readers will be familiar with an 


example of the kind in Thackeray's Esmond, 


where Lord Castlewood writes a 
long letter on general topics, which, 
however, when a certain few words 
are extracted, contains secret in- 
formation about the Pretender. 
One easy method of extracting the 
right words in a case like this was 
called the trellis method, and con- 
sisted of a perforated card held in 
duplicate by sender and receiver. 
We add an example. 

The misleading note which ap- 
pears to bear a communication 
alike unsuspicious and uninterest- 
ing contains, when covered with 
the trellis, the brief but sound ad- 
vice, “‘ Consult The Leiswre Hour.” 

But the ingenuity of our fore- 
fathers went beyond written sym- 
bols. A piece of string with knots 
tied at definite places on a precon- 
certed plan was proposed to convey 
signals in the field. A similar con- 
ception found expression in the 
holes in the bottom of a sieve. 
These last methods were ostensibly 
intended for use in the field, and 
in this connexion must be men- 
tioned an ancient device which was 
actually for a time adopted by our 
Admiralty about a hundred years 
ago. This was none other than 
that elaborated by Polybius, and 
given above. In _ practice it 
amounted to _ indicating the 
numerals given in the table which 
we have figured by two sets of 
torches held up on the right and 
left respectively. Thus e, which 
reads as 15, would be indicated by 
one torch held up on the left and 
five on the right, and so on. 

It has in modern times been 
found necessary to adopt on mili- 
tary service a highly involved 
cipher admitting, however, of ready 
use. It is indeed frankly asserted 
in the Army Service Manual that 
“such a thing as an absolutely 
secret cipher has not yet been 
devised, and that the key of every 
kind of cipher may be discovered 
when time and labour can be given 
to it.” It is considered, however, 
“amply sufficient for the purpose 
of war to disguise messages so that 
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a considerable time must elapse before they 
can be deciphered by any one not already 
possessing the key.” 

Service ciphers are called Cryptograms, 
and there is a strong family likeness in all 
the methods on which they depend. It 
was at one time considered sufficient to 
substitute a false alphabet for a true one, 
according to the following very simple rule. 
First a key-word was chosen in which no 
letter repeats itself. Let this be Aldershot. 
Then the method of forming and writing 
the false alphabet under the true will be 
obvious at sight, and without explanation, 
from the illustration following— 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
ALDERSHOTBCFG IJ KMNPQUVWXYZ 


Now let the message be, “The enemy 
approach,” and by substituting the false 
letters for the true we get “ Qorrirgyak- 
knhado.” Here the disguise is too flimsy, 
and at the present time a better letter 
cipher known as Playfair’s is sometimes 
adopted, but is of no very special interest 
for the general reader. The cipher wheel, 
however, which has been in use for many 
years, must have some mention. 

As shown in the illustration it con- 
sists of a movable alphabet capable of 
revolving about a common centre, and a 
like alphabet reversed which remains fixed. 
One example will illustrate its method of 
use. Let the message be, “ Main column 
advancing,” and the pre-arranged key-word 


SIGNALLING INSTRUCTIONS. 





In itting cipher ages it is necessary that the 
sender and receiver should work with instruments of 
identically the same construction. In the cipher wheel 


the letters of the key word, and those of the true message, 
are taken from the outer ring, the letters of the cipher 
message being read on the inner ring. 

Whatever the description of cryptograph used, a key 
word (or words), which should consist of at least five 
letters having no letter in it repeated, is required, and 
this word should be pre-arranged by those who* are 
likely to wish to communicate with each other in cipher. 
To convert a message into cipher. 
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be “Jingo,” which is then written under 
the message as often as it will go, as in the 
first two lines here following— 


maincolumnadvancing message, 

j ingojingojingojing key-word, 
x v j cryptogram. 

Now set the arm of the wheel at j (the 
first letter of jingo), and wherever j occurs 
in the second of the lines given above, 
write underneath not the true letter which 
stands above it, but that letter’s substitute 
as read off from the present position of the 
wheel. Next set the arm at i (the second 
letter of jingo), and proceed as before until 
the cryptogram is completed. 

It was laid down by Lord Bacon that 
the necessary desiderata of a good cipher 
are, that it should be (1) easy to read or 
write, (2) difficult to decipher, (3) void of 
suspicion. Further, that astute philosopher 
invented a cipher of his own, which in the 
present day might be regarded as almost 
unparalleled in its suspicious aspect and in 
the labour it involved. The mere writing 
of a short sentence by his method would 
unduly extend the limits of this article. 

There is one cipher which has been often 
recommended as being certainly beyond all 
powers of solution, but which fails simply 
from the extreme difficulty of writing and 
reading. We refer to the method of indi- 
cating words by their positions as printed 
in a given book or paper. Two corre- 
spondents possessing, say, the same copy of 
The Times might communicate by indicating 
by their positions certain words which, 
when singled out, would patch up into 
sentences ; but the labour of finding neces- 
sary words would be enormous. A pair 
of dictionaries, which have been recom- 
mended, would fail in consequence of their 
giving none of the little words that go to 
make up the sense of a sentence. Possibly 
Cruden’s Concordance would answer some- 
what better. 

Many years ago there appeared in The 
Times the following strange advertisement 
which must have puzzled the great majority 
of readers: “Tig tjohw it tig jfhiiwola og 
tig psgvw.—F. D. N.,” and the object of 
which, when discovered, must also have 
been unintelligible. The interpretation is 
not very recondite. It has already been 
pointed out in our hints for deciphering 
that “the” and “and” are of frequent 
occurrence, and it requires no very brilliant 
genius to see that “tig” (which occurs 





three times) becomes “the” if for the 
second letter we substitute the letter in the 
alphabet which stands one place before, 
and for the third letter that which stands 
two places before it. Adopting this simple 
clue the above puzzle becomes the unac- 
countable sentence, “ The Times is the 
Jefferies of the press.—F. C. L.” 

Certain special methods of secret com- 
munication have developed in recent years. 
One of these is by means of the type 
writer. Correspondents, instead of possess- 
ing the same key-word, must possess the 
same pattern of machine, which must be 
one of those whose keys can at will be 
made to impress either letters or characters. 
If any message is attempted to be typed 
while the machine is set for charac- 
ters, only a most mysterious medley 
of numerals and signs will be the 
consequence. It will be seen, how- 
ever, that the possessor of a like 
machine can by a reverse process 
make it reveal the hidden meaning. 

To give an example. If the words 
“The Maskelyne type-writer” is 
attempted to be written with one of 
those machines, but with the charac- 
ter pedal depressed, the words ap- 
pear as 5-3 &* '/3(6@35603)248534. 

Another novel cryptogram is the 
special property of photographers. 

If a letter is written with a solution 

of sulphate of quinine the writing 

is to the human eye invisible. If, 

however, the paper be now photo- 

graphed the resulting negative will show 
the writing in transparent characters on 
a dark ground. This is in effect only 
a refined modern application of an old 
method of reading between the lines which 
was accomplished by various secret or 
sympathetic inks. In most cases, as is 
well known, the writing which is practic- 
ally invisible was brought out by the simple 
application of heat. Milk, the juice of a 
lemon or an onion, or a solution of sal- 
ammoniac serve well for this, the writing 
on being heated becoming permanent. But 
a more beautiful, as well as a more subtle 
result is obtained by using a solution of 
chloride of cobalt, which turns a delicate 
blue as often as it is heated, but presently 
fades out again. Cupric chloride behaves 
in a somewhat similar manner. Greater 
secrecy would be ensured by writing with 
a solution which would only betray itself 
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when washed over with another particular 
solution. As an example let the solutions 
be respectively tincture of galls and sul- 
phate of iron. But the most serviceable 
and invisible of secret inks is simply a 
very weak solution of sulphuric acid. The 
writer has constantly used this with ordin- 
ary post cards, the surface of which for 
greater concealment can first have been 
sponged and dried. When the written 
card is heated to the verge of scorching— 
and not till then—the writing suddenly 
appears, as will be sufficiently seen from the 
card reproduced in the illustration, which 
has only been sorched in places. 

Any description of secret writing would 
be incomplete without mention of the now 


universal system of Morse Code, which 
admits of unlimited application. As all 
the world knows, it consists of any means 
which will convey a distinction between 


long and short signs. It is not only 
applicable to secret writing. With flashes 
or waves of a flag, or the like, messages 
are conveyed from hill to hill, or between 
earth and a balloon far away in the sky. 
In connexion with electricity it links the 
whole earth together. Two British officers 
imprisoned in adjacent cells have planned 
their escape by rapping out communica- 
tions in Morse Code on their partition wall. 
An all-important hint has been communi- 
cated at a meeting by mere pressures of 
the foot under the table. Nay, the writer 
could tell how the tedium of a wearisome 
address has been relieved by conversation 
carried on by the nudging of elbows with 
a companion on the next seat. 
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In a Bend of the Seine 


BY FREDERICK HASTINGS 


NE often rushes past much beauty 
(0) without even a glance. An artist 
friend of mine once spoke of the 
glories of the Seine between Havre and 
Rouen, hence I thought it would be well to 
explore that part through which I had so 
often carelessly hastened. 

From Havre before reaching Harfleur 
there were many things to attract one. That 
flamboyant portal on an abbey church 
catches the eye. It is narrow, with deeply- 
recessed windows and small door beneath. 
While sketching, a plea is heard, in mono- 
tonous, melancholy tones—almost sung by 
a man of twisted, crippled form—* I am 
father of a family, give me help.” It seemed 
a shame that the man on crutches should 
be able to drag about two children to 
emphasise such an appeal, or that a 
premium should be put on such paternity. 
Thoughts of the future of such injured 
children, and thoughts of social problems 
in France, rather clouded to me the bright- 
ness of the sketching moments. 

Now the road is almost straight for a 
long distance. Here and there it curves 
with the cleavage of the white cliffs. The 
road is dusty and shadeless. At Tanker- 
ville rest for a time is most welcome. That 
castle perched on a spur of the chalk was 
a stronghold of the chamberlains of the 
Dukes of Normandy. Boldly it stands out 
on the edge of the white cliffs. Bonne- 
ville, however, interests me more, for here 
it was that William met his barons and 
proposed the invasion of England. Alas, 
the great hall that echoed to the words of 
the Conqueror and his barons, in conference, 
has been destroyed, or allowed to decay. 
In excavating a Roman theatre here 
numberless antiquities have been found. 
While I was intent on going to see these 
antiquities a young French cyclist suddenly 
darted round a corner without sounding 
his bell. Fortunately I was not swept to 
the ground, but I feared that the young 
fellow would have to carry his nose in a 
sling for some days. His affection for the 
pavement was very apparent. 

What a climb from Lillebonne! Now 
a long stretch of table-land dottéd with 
cottages and farm-houses, chiefly hiding 
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themselves at the end of long avenues of 
trees. One misses just here the hedge- 
rows of England, but as a cyclist one was 
glad to escape the thorns that so often bring 
puncture troubles. As the sun begins to 
sink I dash down the long hill that leads 
to the place at which I want to linger, 
Caudebec. It is at the centre of the bend 
of the Seine. Here the “ bore,” like that 
which sweeps up the Severn, is seen to the 
greatest advantage, and is often felt to the 
greater disadvantage of those afloat. Caude- 
bec is the haunt of artists. No wonder, 
for it has endless attractive scenes. Its 
Butchers’ Street and the Cordwainers’ 
Street are simply pictures. Here is domes- 
tic Gothic of the thirteenth century in 
good state of preservation, and it is to 
be hoped that ruthless modern spirits will 
deal gently with such places. I wandered 
through and through them with intense 
delight. Then where, but at Burgos in 
Spain, is there anything to match that 
bell-tower of the beautiful Gothie church ? 
It rises over three hundred feet in air, and 
is of open stone-work. Marvellous creation 
of an architect named Tellier, who himself 
spent thirty years upon the church and is 
buried within its precincts. 

Dinner on the balcony of the hotel was 
a change. The long line of guests under 
pendant flowers was repeated endlessly in 
the mirrors at the end of the balcony. A 
blind man who sat near to me spoke of 
the beauty of the scene. Probably his wife 
had been describing it to him, and imagina- 
tion took the place of vision. ‘A procession 
goes by. We lean over the balcony to 
watch it. A bride and bridegroom who 
had been married in the morning and been 
keeping up festivities were out for a walk, 
with twenty other couples of relatives and 
friends, arm-in-arm, following them. One 
could only pity the young bride walking, 
in white veil and thin slippers, round 
the town to be gazed at. The next after- 
noon there was a procession of the same 
persons, and all but the bride arrayed in 
their best, and each wearing a red flower, 
marched round again. I was told it was 
the “custom of the country.” The bride 
surely could not care for a custom that 
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FERRY AT CAUDEBEC 


made possible the striking contrast between 
the gaiety of the attire of one day and the 
homeliness of the second. 

I was told that I must see the ruins of 
St. Wandrille. It is in a choice bosky 
nook shut out from the world, and is 
something like Tintern Abbey, only in a 
better state of preservation. The cloisters 
are small, but the wash-place of the monks 
is the most elaborately carven one I have 
ever seen. 

Jumiéges interests one more than the 
last ruin. Howits three great towers stand 
out against the lofty wooded banks that here 
border the bend of the Seine! I wish to 
wander about alone, but 
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Enervés,” or “ The Hamstrung.” It 
is said that the two sons of Clovis 
II., while their father was absent 
engaged in some war, rebelled 
against their mother Bathilde. They 
were conquered, and then on the 
return of their father he was angry, 
and gave to the mother the choice 
of what punishment she would have 
inflicted on such unnatural sons. 
She decided that they should have 
the sinews of their arms and legs 
cut, and that they should be put in 
a boat with only one attendant, 
and left to drift down the Seine. 
Oh, the tender mercies of a mother 
of that period! They drifted to 
Jumiéges, where it is said the 
monks received them in ali kindli- 
ness and watched over them until 
they found their final rest. 

But in the same hall I noticed a large 
black slab, broken now in several pieces. 
The inscription at the side tells that it is 
in memory of Agnes Sorel, one who left 
a reputation for being as beautiful as Mary 
Queen of Scots,—the one to whom that weak 
monarch Charles VII. was deeply attached. 
It is said that the monks at Jumiéges re- 
tained and buried her heart, when her 
remains were sent to be buried at Loches 
in Touraine. The inscription on the slab 
in the hall was: “ Le tombeau de Loches 
contient le corps d’Agnes_ Sorel, le 
tombeau de Jumiéges le cour!" It said 





the guardian of the place 
tells me that the lady- 
owner allows no one to be 
left to themselves in the 
grounds, lest they should 
either do damage to the 
ruins, or get into danger 
by trying to climb some of 
the walls in the lofty 
towers. Certainly if she 
is rigid in her rule she is 
kindly in another way. 
One was allowed to enter 
the hall of her mansion 
and see certain antiquities 
well arranged. Among 
these are the mutilated 
effigies of two princes, 
whose sad story recalls 
some thoughts of our 














princes of the Tower. 
They were named “ Les 
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also that she had “ given generously of her 
goods to the Church and the poor.” Gifts 
combined with beauty in the giver were 
supposed to condone lack of morals. Any- 
how the name of Agnes Sorel seems to 
dominate this region, where she had domains 
near to the chateau of her royal lover. They 
still point out the place where she is said 
to have died in the dissolute king’s arms. 
I had a talk with the proprietor of the place 
at Mesnil, and he maintains the tradition, 
but says the place has of course been 
greatly changed. After all, the interest is 
only something like that which surrounds 
Chelsea Hospital, which is said to have been 
a boon gained for war veterans by Nell 
Gwynne from another Charles of a similar 
character to the French monarch. 

Leaving this place I still kept along the 
river-side up to Duclair; then up-hill, 
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through vast pine-woods to Rouen. Further 
peeps at the cathedral, at the church of St. 
Maclou, St. Ouen, at the marvellous Palais 
de Justice, and at the Horloge are obtained. 
I care not for the unsightly suspension- 
bridge which many think so marvellous. 
This is a copy of the one at Bilbao, but 
even more slight than that connecting New 
York and Brooklyn. 

Now I am pedalling along on a direct 
line that crosses the great curve that has 
interested me so much. Stop! this village 
of Moulineaux is one of the most picturesque 
I have seen. I saw a sack on a step which 
offered a comfortable resting-place. Just 
as I had finished another sketch, an old lady 
from an opposite cottage came and said, 

“You found the sack soft?” 

“Te. 

“IT like to sit here all day long in the 
shade. I am eighty-four, and only wait 
the time of going away.” 
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“T understand. Here’s a trifle for 
ou.” 

On the hill it is said that a castle once 
stood, belonging to Robert le Diable, but 
whom our King John destroyed. It is 
something to think that King John once 
opposed a devil in any sense or shape. 

A motor cyclist coming up-hill behind me 
finds his machine giving out. Dismounting 
he tumbles over and gives the heavy 
machine a bad shaking as it falls. He then 
pushes it up-hill for some distance. In 
leather suit he is rather warm. Perspira- 
tion streams off him. I try to help him 
for a time, but soon have to confess that 
I cannot push the cumbersome thing. 
Under a shade we stop to repair, and then 
away he goes making a great dust. His 
last remark was, “ Now you will not see 
me again. I shall soon be out of sight.” 
I had hardly gone two kilometers before 
I met him coming back. He said, “ I made 
a mistake as to the route.” I smiled, and 
went on wondering whether I should ever 
care so to be hurried along, thinking only 
of cranks and petrol taps. 

On Saturday evening I reached quiet, 
old-fashioned Pont Audemer. As I under- 
stood there would be a Protestant service 
on the morrow, I decided to pass there 
my Sabbath. Alas, the minister came not. 
I strolled first to the mayoralty where the 
service is generally held, then into the 
chapel of the hospital early, and then to 
the service in the cathedral. It was in- 
teresting to see the custom of carrying 
round great baskets of bread which had 
been placed by the side of the altar, and 
so became what the people call the “ blessed 
bread.” Everybody took it, children had 
pieces given them by the acolytes. This 
custom prevails in France, and is nearer our 
idea of communion than that in which the 
priest takes part at the altar. Collections 
were constant. I saw three for different 
objects going on at one time. First came 
a beadle in gorgeous blue, crossed with a red 
and gold scarf, rattling his stick regularly 
on the ground to tell people to get ready. 
Then came a young lady collecting for the 
poor. The beadle carried a small box in 
which was placed ever and anon the copper 
from the small silver dish. Then came a 
stately gentleman collecting for the church. 
About the same time the women who ‘took 
care of the chairs were seen collecting sous 
for the sitting privilege. That was a 
jumble of collections, but not so strange 
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as one of which the author of the Sky 
Pilot told a friend of mine; one that had 
been taken among the miners of West 
Canada. I am not sure whether it hap- 
pened to the “Sky Pilot” himself or 
whether he related it as having happened, 
but here it is :— 

A miner’s manager was asked whether 
he would consent to have a service in one 
of the sheds ? 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Would you object to a collection being 
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down to the door. Then he began from 
the farthest point, whispering to each man, 
“ Five dollars or the contents of this.”” Each 
one took in the joke and responded as 
suggested. There was a “record dollar 
collection,” at least so my friend understood, 
but I fear in telling this I may have spoiled 
the story of the “Sky Pilot.” 

The church at Pont Audemer is one of 
the quaintest I have seen. It is still un- 
finished and yet ruinous. One corner gave 
an idea of its solidity and finish. 
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made, not for myself, but for the Presby- 
terian Missionary Society?” asked the 
minister. 

“Certainly you can have a collection.” 

“ Will you kindly tell me whom I shall 
appoint to take it up?” 

“Oh, I will take it up myself. You just 
give me a tip at what part of the service 
you want it, and I'll go round with the 
plate.” 

After the-sermon and a slight nod from 
the minister, the manager went round with 
the plate. He carried it well before him 
in one hand, but he carried his pistol in 
the other. He had taken care to lift well 
up that cocked revolver before he strode 


Going from Pont Andemer at early morn- 
ing I entered a small church standing at 
a turn of the up-hill road. Directly I entered 
an aged priest espied me, and at once came 
towards me. 

“T have lost the key of the sacristy, 
have you brought it?” 

“T know nothing of any key.” 

“Ah!” he said, “I am troubled, I can- 
not tell where I put it last night. I have 
not said mass yet, and I cannot ring the 
bell or say it until I find my key and 
get at my vestments. I am very, very 
troubled.” 

“Could you not say it without the vest- 
ments for once? What were you doing to 
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misplace your key? Surely no one stole 
it! Surely you don’t take too much snuff, 
or ” But he did not take in my fun or 
sympathy. He turned suddenly, saying, 
“T must find that key.” 

Honfleur is like Caudebec, full of pictures. 
That quaint corner of the custom-house 
held me for a time. Then the tower of 


the old church of St. Catherine, with its 
props and timber-crossed base, surrounded 
by Normandy fishwomen, tempted my 
pencil. Then sienna-stained sailing-boats 
at the same moment crowded Honfleur. 
No, I would not be tempted to linger 
longer to sketch either at the mouth or in 
the bend of the Seine. 
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Her Birthday 


The birds have carolled love-songs since 
the morn; 
The Spring has spread for her its cloth of gold 
And silver, and where’er my Lady goes 
The breeze bears kisses from the new-blown 
rose, 
And all the flowers for her their sweets unfold. 


Bone ii it is the day when she was born 


And I alone no tribute at her feet 

Can lay, no gift of price have I to greet 

So fair, so dear a day; I cannot bring 

The world’s renown, or deed of laurelled 
fame 

Her praise to win, nor eyen to her name 

My morning love-song like the birds can 
sing. 


My heart was all my wealth; for joy or woe 
I gave it to my Lady long ago: 

But I may take it back, and with new store 
Of love grown strong with every passing day, 
Pll send it er again, and I will pray 

‘** Beloved! keép my heart for evermore !” 


MARY FARRAH. 
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BY THE REV. 


from Blackfriars or Westminster 
Bridge to Streatham has noticed that 
soon after passing Kennington Gate and 
entering upon the Brixton Road a longer 
pause than usual is made. The horses are 
taken out, and a machine is run under the 
car with a sudden jerk. Shortly afterwards 
the car proceeds upon its way without any 
visible means of locomotion. The“ machine” 
is a gripper which is fastened beneath the 
car and grips a cable by which you are 
carried along. Before entering upon a 
description of the cable and its working, we 
will mount the stairs of the car 
and take a place upon one of the 
garden-seats. We will keep our 
eyes open to notice the points of 
interest, and there ought to be 
several, for the road upon which 
you pass is part of the old Watling 
Street, running from Richborough 
to London Stone. As you look 
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around you see houses, houses 
everywhere. A few old trees, how- 
ever, may be the last remains of 
the country that once was here. 
Bishop Montgomery, in his History 
of Kennington (p. 80), prints a 
letter describing this part of the 


road. “From Kenning Common 

to the ‘White Horse’ (on the 

Brixton Road), an old inn where 

coaches pulled up, were houses and 

cottages upon the right; but on the left was 
farm-land with old farm-buildings and sheds. 
The river Effra ran between the farm and 
the road. A little hamlet had grown up 
around the ‘ White Horse,’ and beyond it 
were detached cottages and houses on the 
left, beyond the Effra, and on the right a 
park, called in those days Angell Park, with 
noble trees and an old red-brick mansion 
enclosed by an undulating bank, with trees 
and rustic fencing. A horse-pond in the 
park ran through the hedge into the road 
for the use of the passers-by.” (George 
Buckler, of 107 Camberwell New Road, 
April 23, 1885.) In Cranmer Road are still 
to be seen old parts of houses which formed 
portions of the old farm-buildings which 
could be seen from the Brixton Road when 
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there were no other houses near them 
(History of Kennington, p. 83). 

In proof of the rural character of the 
Brixton Road I notice in a Guide to London 
of 1818, in the list of villages near London, 
“ Brixton Causeway” is mentioned, and it 
is said “a town has lately sprung up from 
the neighbouring brickfields.” ‘ People are 
still living,” says a writer in The Free Press 
Almanac for 1889, “who remember when 
Brixton was a rural district, and when there 
was no church between Lambeth and 
Streatham except a small chapel-of-ease at 
Stockwell, now known as St. Andrews’ 
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Church; and old couples still relate how 
on pleasant evenings they strolled from 
Kennington through the Brixton fields, or 
along the course of the Effra to the charm- 
ing village of Dulwich, or took the shady 
side of Coldharbour Lane to Myatt’s fields, 
to regale themselves upon strawberries, for 
which that part of the neighbourhood was 
at one time famous.”’ 

But now to our car again. Soon after we 
have started you see upon your right an 
oriental building in course of construction. 
Please do not ask, as some have done, if it 
is a Mohammedan mosque. It is Christ 
Church, where ministers the popular clergy- 
man, Reve W. R. Mowll. 

As you pass on will you look carefully at 
No. 168? for in the garden of this house 
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came to visit Sir Walter 








Raleigh. A lady, who till quite 
lately resided in Brixton Road, 
told me she could recall the 
days when boats sometimes 
came up the Effra past her 
house. 

At the corner of Effra Road 
is St. Matthew’s Church, one 
of the four churches erected 
by Parliament as a thank- 
offering for the peace of 1815 
after the battle of Waterloo. 
The old terminus of the tram 
line was at Water Lane, about 
six hundred yards higher up. 
It was up to about this point 








that the line ran until the 
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stood the box of the last London “ Charlie” 
—one of the ancient watchmen who guarded 
the interests of the inhabitants before the 
reign of the police. He and his box were 
maintained long after his services had come 
toanend. But soon he passed away, and 
his box followed him, though it was standing 
till about 1875. 

Look! That house on the left is the “ Old 
White Horse,” already referred to. A pleas- 
ant ride takes us to Brixton station, ever 
busy with flower-sellers, who are well 
patronised by the crowds who throng the 
streets. Just past the bridge is Atlantic 
Road, which takes its name, so I have been 
informed, from the fact that there were 
marshes here connected with the river 
Effra, and in these marshes stood a pool 
somewhat larger than the rest, which a 
wag facetiously dubbed “The Atlantic.” 
The name stuck. And Atlantic Road 
recognises the size of the pond and the wit 
of the wag. 

The next point to notice is Effra Road. 
This reminds us that the river Effra at one 
time ran along by the side of the Brixton 
Road. It was kept in its place by a bank 
on the side of the houses, but was left 
unprotected on the road side, which it often 
overflowed, hence the part from Canterbury 
Road to Kennington was called the Wash- 
way. The river passed South Island Place, 
then ran by the gallows which stood upon 
the site of St. Mark’s Church, Kennington, 
and then fell into the Thames near Vauxhall. 
There is a tradition that Queen Elizabeth 
rowed up the Effra in a barge when she 
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year 1892. Beyond this point 
Brixton Hill and then Streat- 
ham Hill extend for one and 
a half miles, with a rise in one part of 1 in 
20. This is too steep for horses, and so in 
the year mentioned the cable system was 
applied, and carried the cars from Ken- 
nington changing-place to Streatham power- 
station. In 1895 the further extension to 
Streatham village was completed and opened. 

The name Raleigh which we see frequently 
on the left as we pass up Brixton Hill re- 
calls the fact—or is it only a legend ?—that 
Sir Walter Raleigh lived here. A little 
beyond Brixton Church on the right is Ivy 
House, where it is said Queen Bess used to 
stay. At the back of the house is a street 
which used to bear the name of Elizabeth 
Street, so called obviously after the Queen. 
We have now mounted Brixton Hill, a rise 
of one hundred feet. A little further on we 
pass the power-station which works the 
cable on the left. The large building 
reached just before it is the St. Pancras 
Auxiliary Workhouse. A few yards before 
we arrive at Streatham Hill railway station 
is a beautiful estate stretching back on the 
left. In it is Leigham Court. An avenue 
leads from an iron gate, large cedar trees 
are seen in the grounds. In the house lived 
Mr. Treadwell, a rich contractor. He was 
in early life a navvy, and had by his skill 
and industry raised himself. Nor was he 
ashamed of his humble origin. His spade 
and pick, brightened up, used to hang in 
the hall of the house. Now the estate is, 
in another sense, in the hands of the 
contractor. Norfolk House, Streatham, is 
also worth mention as a typical example of 
a country mansion. 
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The line dips down to Streatham Terminus. 
Why does it stop here? Well, the reason 
is that the High Street beyond is at present 
too narrow to allow of the tram lines being 
laid. The C.C. is, however, considering the 
advisability of extending the tram lines to 
the county boundary at Norbury, to which 
point the Croydon tramways run. Such 
extension will involve extensive street 
widenings. The motive power will be 
electricity on the conduit system, which 
will before long replace both horse and cable 
traction on the Council’s lines. 

It will repay you to go on to Streatham 
and see the picturesque church, the site 
where stood till 1863 Thrale Place, of John- 
sonian memory, and the dip down to 
Croydon, but we must keep to the tram 
lines, so we will mount again. Soon we 
are gliding quickly down the hill, which 
tests the strength of the brakes of the car. 
Here we are again at the working-station. 
Let us get down. We are armed with an 
order which Mr. Baker, the courteous 
manager of the London County Council 
Tramways Department, has given me, and 
so we can walk in. We mount the slope, 
up and down which the cars are run by 
a special cable. We are met by the engineer, 
who is good enough to show us over.! We 
arrive at the shed where about twenty cars 
are standing ready to be used. At the end 
of the shed is a platform on to which the 
cars are run, and then by means of a 
mechanical lift are raised to a floor above, 
where a further supply of cars can be stored. 
At this depdét thirty-nine cars are kept, 
twenty-eight are stored elsewhere, so that 
when in full work sixty-seven cars are on 
the line running from Streatham to London. 
In the busy part of the day the service to 
any one of the three London termini, 7. e. 
Westminster, Blackfriars, or Lord Welling- 
ton, is every two minutes, at other times 
three minutes. The cars run in the follow- 
ing order : yellow to Lord Wellington, blue 
to Blackfriars, red to Westminster. They 
carry forty-four or forty-eight persons each, 
according as they are built on the old or 
new pattern. The latter have the end walls 
placed diagonally to the sides, and so get 
much more platform space and greater 

' A good deal of the information in this paper is 
from the lips of the engineer; other figures are 
taken from The Railway World for 1896, kindly 
lent by the editor. The whole has passed under 
the eye of the manager of the L. C. C. Tramways 
Department, who has given every facility to obtain 
information. 
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seating room. It will thus be seen that 
3000 passengers could be carried at one 
time all the way. As the car takes about 
two hours to go to its destination and back, 
and runs for about sixteen hours, the total 
number of passengers would be 24,000 if 
the cars were always full and if the passen- 
gers travelled all the way. The number 
getting in and out on the journey far exceeds 
the empty places, so that the actual number 
travelling is about 37,000 a day or 13,500,000 
in the year. 

Our guide takes us to the engine-room, 
where four double-furnace water-tube boilers 
are placed, three of which are at work pro- 
ducing steam to drive the engines in the 
shed hard by. Light and spacious this is. 
In the centre revolve the enormous wheels 
which carry the power to the steel ropes. 
The wheels are worked by an engine of 600 
horse-power. Another engine of the same 
power stands idle on the other side of the 
shed ready for use. On the left of the 
building, running over several wheels, is the 
London cable. It is 30,000 feet long, 14 
inch in diameter, and weighs five tons to 
the mile. It takes forty minutes to accom- 
plish its journey to Kennington and back, or, 
in other words, its speed is eight miles an 
hour. The cables run.in a conduit about 
two feet deep made under the two lines. 
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10,000 feet in length. The 








total length of the two 
cables is seven and a half 
miles, and they weigh forty 
tons. Near where the Lon- 
don cable finds its way out 
into the street is an in- 
genious arrangement to 
regulate the pressure on 
the rope. It consists of a 
weight equal to four tons 
attached to one of the 
wheels over which the 
rope runs, and it keeps 
that rope taut, and thus 
counterbalances any slack- 
ness there may be upon 
the rope at any given time, 
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When going on the straight they pass over 
vertical pulleys or sheaves twelve inches in 
diameter, and about fifty feet apart. When 
turning curves they rur round horizontal 
pulleys of the same diameter, and at inter- 
vals in proportion to the curves. Near this 
cable stands a second ready for use if the 
other should break. The life of a cable 
varies, sometimes its work is over in eighteen 
months. One cable lasted as long as two 
years and five months. This one rope must 
have hauled some 24,500,000 passengers. 
The chief danger is that a strand of the 
rope breaks, the gripper through which it 
passes then causing it to pucker up, and 
soon, of course, the car comes to a stand- 
still. What happens is similar to the un- 
ravelling of a piece of string, with a result 
that the tube gets choked up by the un- 
ravelled portion being carried forward by 
the gripper. The replacing of an old cable 
is effected in a very simple manner. The 
old rope is cut; the new one is spliced to it, 
and for the last time the old one goes on its 
journey, dragging its successor after it. 
When the end of the new cable appears it 
is spliced on to the other end, and thus 
takes up its burden of work in place of the 
old one which has been run off on to a 
drum. This change is effected in a night. 
It is not always necessary to replace the 
whole of a cable when the damaged or worn 
portion is only small ; the damaged portion 
is cut out, and a piece of spare cable is 
spliced in its place. 

The Streatham cable is of the same thick- 
ness as the London cable, but is only about 
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by reason of fewer cars 
happening to be upon it. 

“Would you like to go 
below ?”’ asks our guide. 

“ Yes, certainly, we should like to see all 
there is to see.” So we descend some steps. 

“Take care, stoop.” 

You are passing under the Streatham 
cable, and it runs close beside you as you 
walk along a narrow passage. You turn 
aside under one or two arches, and arrive 
at the pit built under the road in front of 
the working-station. This pit is eighty-one 
feet long, twelve feet broad, and eight feet 
high. It is lit with electricity. In it are 
large pulleys about twenty-eight feet in 
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periphery, or 9°3 in diameter, which carry 

the ropes round into the road to begin their 

work. As the grippers have here to be trans- 

ferred from one cable to the other, the cables 

overlap for a short distance. The London 

rope runs round a wheel at the south end of 

the pit, while the Streatham runs over a 

wheel at the north end. When a car arrives 

at this point it stops. The gripper is opened, 

and the rope hitherto used is released and 

the other one is pulled up into the place it 

occupied, and the car goes on its way. We 

could see this process at work from under- 

neath, the car being directly over our heads. 
We will now turn back; but be careful, for 

if you touched the rope running so steadily 

by you, you would receive a terrible wound. 
At the gate we saw one of 

the grippers lying against 

the wall. The gripper when 

at work runs in the slot 

which extends the whole 

length of the line. The part 

above ground consists of a 

carriage which is thrust be- 

neath the car, and fits under 

its centre, together with a 

long arm which is attached 

to the platform of the car, 

and is worked by a wheel. 

When the wheel is turned 

one way the jaws of the 

gripper are opened down- 

wards, -leaving a space of 

two inches, into which the 

rope is drawn. By moving 

it the other way the driver 

tightens the gripper upon 

the rope, and so the car is 

drawn smoothly on. Sometimes a second 

or two elapses before the rope is actually 

gripped, and the racing of the rope through 

the gripper causes a vibration which is 

very noticeable. The employment of these 

grippers in place of the old gripper cars 

which, fastened to the front of the cars, 

dragged them along, has had the effect of 

reducing the rolling-stoe¢k by one half, and 

in consequence has reduced the straining 

upon the rope, and the amount of wear and 

tear upon the permanent way. We thank 

our guide who has so kindly shown us over, 

and stepping out into the road, we watch 

the cars with an interest all the greater, 

because we now have some idea of the great 

force and skill which are needed to send 

them along their smooth and pleasant way. 

Let us mount again and go as far as Vassal 
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Road. The road is shaded on both sides 
with beautiful trees, and you will, I think, 
admit that from Vassal Road to the terminus 
at Streatham Library you have been carried 
pleasantly along as pretty a bit of road as 
you will find on any of the highways which 
lead out of London. Tall, stately trees 
standing in the gardens of pleasant-looking 
houses overhang the road nearly all the way. 
Others think so too. For on sunny days 
many persons who cannot afford a carriage 
drive—and some who can—will climb up to 
the top of a Streatham Hill tramcar and 
will go all the way to the terminus, and 
keeping their seats, will ride back, for the 
sake of the air, and the pleasant scenery, 
and the outing, and will feel themselves well 
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repaid for the little outlay they have made. 


Note.—Since the above was put into 
type considerable advance has been made 
in the direction of the use of electricity. 
That motive power is now in full working 
order on the Tooting tram roads. And the 
line has been electrified as far as Handforth 
Road on the Brixton Road. At this point a 
new wheel as large as that at the power- 
station at Streatham Hill has been set up 
to carry the cable. Probably by the time 
this article is issued new cars to hold fifty- 
six passengers will be running, with elec- 
tricity as their motive power, from the 
London termini as far as Handforth Road, 
thence propelled by the cable southward. 
The Streatham end of the line is still un- 
connected with the electric line to Croydon. 
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The Tent-dwellers of Turkey 


BY LUCY M. 


NOMAD KURDS 


HE highlands of Asiatic Turkey are 
peopled by a great variety of nomadic 
tribes belonging to different races— 

Kurds and Yuruks, Circassians and Zei- 
becks, Tartars and Turkomans, all of whom 
are, nominally at least, Mohammedans. 
Their conversion to Islam is, however, for 
the most part, of but recent date, and they 
retain in their beliefs and religious practices 
many of the ancient superstitious rites of 
their pagan forefathers. 

The Kurds are to be found scattered all 
over the eastern highlands from the 
Taurus to the Caucasus, as well as in 
Kurdistan proper, where the population is 
equally mixed. They are divided into 
tribes, each of which consists of the family 
of the chief and a number of other families 
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more or less intimately 
connected with it. In 
their encampments the 
tent of the chief is con- 
spicuous by its greater 
size, for it constitutes the 
council-chamber, court of 
justice, and usual meeting- 
place of the elders of the 
community, and in it 
general hospitality is 
exercised. Clan feeling 
and devotion to their chief 
are the leading character- 
istics of these wild people. 
The head of the tribe is 
not, however, an arbitrary 
ruler, for the voices of 
the elders have _ great 
weight in the _ tribal 
councils. 

The women also take a 
lively interest in the social 
and political affairs of 
their own clan, and are 
acquainted with all that 
concerns it—its feuds, 
plans, and conspiracies, in 
which they are, indeed, 
often the moving spirits. 
As enterprising and in- 
defatigable as the men 
of their race, they are ever 
on the alert and ready to 

leap to the saddle, where, though not elegant 
riders, they are quite at home, and able to 
keep up with their husbands in their 
adventurous wanderings. 

Kurdish women do not, like the generality 
of Moslem women, veil themselves when 
out of doors or in the presence of the other 
sex, though when on the march they may 
partially screen their faces with a kerchief. 
These nomad women, however, conduct 
themselves with the utmost dignity and 
propriety, and their standard of morality is 
exceptionally high among the races of the 
country. A tribe on the march to a fresh 
camping-ground conveys its baggage on the 
backs of bullocks, which often carry in addi- 
tion two or three children and the cradle— 
if the mother has not strapped this, with its 
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former habitat, or of the occasion 
of their migration to Turkey, which 
might give a clue to their origin. 
Their name is merely derived from 
the Turkish verb yurumek, “to 
wander,” while their language is 
but a dialect of Turkish. 
Physically the Yuruks approach 
more nearly to the Kurds than to 
any of the other peoples by whom 
they are surrounded. Though dark- 
haired, they are of fairer com- 
plexion than even their Armenian 
and Persian neighbours, and are 
a fine, active, hardy race, tall of 
figure, with regular features and 
a pleasing expression of counten- 
ance. As among the Kurds each 
Yuruk tribe has its agha or chief, 
who is held responsible by the 
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KURDISH WOMAN 


latest inmate, to her own back. Accompanying the 
other women may be seen several Amazonian figures, 
apparently in charge of the party, and much more 
responsible for its safety than the men, who ride or 
saunter along, carrying only their firearms, a heavy 
mace and sword hanging from their girdles, and a 
leathern buckler at their backs. For, beyond guarding 
their flocks on the mountain pastures, the men of the 
tribe take no part in the work connected with them, 
all of which devolves upon the women. Kurds seldom 
eat the flesh of their flocks, which they consider too 
valuable for consumption, but content themselves for 
the most part with the dairy produce, milk, cheese, 
butter and curds, eaten with thin cakes baked in the 
embers, and a kind of pilaf made from wheat instead 
of rice. 

One of the most numerous and important of the other 
races who, in summer, pasture their flocks on the 
Taurus mountains, and, in winter, encamp on the great 
plain of Cilicia which runs up into the heart of this 
range, are the Yuruks. The origin of these nomads is 
still, notwithstanding the researches of ethnologists, an 
open question. The Yuruks themselves, strange to 


Say, possess no definite traditions or legends of a A KURDISH CHIEFTAIN’S SON 
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YURUK CHIEF 


Government for the good 
behaviour of his subjects. 
The majority of these 
tribesmen are pastoral, a 
few only earning their 
livelihood by wood-cutting, 
charcoal-burning, and the 
preparation of pitch-pine 
for kindling and illumin- 
ating purposes. 

The Yuruks divide the 
year into three seasons 
only, spring, summer, and 
winter. Winter with them 
is reckoned as_ three 
months, and during this 
season many of these 
nomads adopt a semi- 
sedentary life, building 
huts of reeds or wicker- 
work, or pitching their 
black tents on the wide 
Cilician plain. Their 
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furniture is as simple as it is portable. 
The high wooden pack-saddles of their 
camels are ranged round the walls, and 
within are the mattresses of the family, 
which are rolled up in the day-time and 
spread on the ground at night. 

Unlike the Kurds, the Yuruks are poly- 
gamous, the number of their wives often 
exceeding the limit of four fixed by Mo- 
hammed. Aman of average wealth marries 
at least seven helpmates, and he must be 
a poor man indeed who does not possess 
three. For though a plurality of wives is 
to a Turk an expensive luxury, it is to a 
Yuruk a necessity of existence. He re- 
quires a certain number of female “ hands ” 
to enable him to pursue his calling of flock- 
master, camel-breeder, etc., and as social 
usage does not allow of his hiring such 
“hands,” he secures their services by 
marrying them. Each wife has, however, 
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The Tent-dwellers of Turkey 





ra her separate tent, and her special occupation. 
id The care of the flock will be divided between 


two or three, each tending a certain number 
: of goats, or broad-tailed Karamanian sheep, a 
fourth looks after the camels, a fifth collects 
fuel and draws water for the family, a sixth 
4 makes the butter and cheese, while the seventh 





n “ach 
“ weaves on a primitive loom the brightly-coloured 
ft and substantial rugs, many of which find their 
- way to this country under the names of 
sa “ Kelim,” “ Karamanian, etc. 

c. Though the Yuruks are, as far as possible, 
n endogamous, they do not scruple when short of 


wives to steal them from other nomad tribes ; 
- and the services of women being in such 
request, the husband has to purchase his Yuruk 
J wives from their fathers for a sum of money. 
At the betrothal ceremony a lamb is killed and 
y eaten, and embroidered kerchiefs are exchanged 
: by the contracting parties. The rejoicings ob- 
: served on such occasions consist chiefly in 
tambourine-playing and the peculiarly Oriental 
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A WALLACHIAN FAMILY 
(VLACHS) 


diversion of firing off small 
arms. Their wedding 
festivities, however, which, 
like those of the Turks, 
continue for several days, 
are enlivened by music and 
dancing. 

The people comprised 
under the name of Circas- 
sians are, in reality, of 
two distinct races—the 
tribesmen, and their 
hereditary slaves or serfs ; 
and this fact may account 
for the very contradictory 
descriptions given, especi- 
ally of their women, by 
travellers in the East. The 
tribesmen are true aristo- 
crats, in the correct sense 
of the term. Proud of their 
long and unsullied descent, 
ancestry is with them the 
only title to nobility, and, 
unlike the Turks, they set 
no value whatever on mere 
official rank and position. 
The serf class are of an 

ZEIBECKS, ASIA MINOR inferior type, and belonged 
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no doubt originally to a race long ago 
subjugated and enslaved by the tribesmen 
who lived by their labour. 

Dress, ornament and arms are a passion 
with the Circassians, and upon them all 
their spare cash isexpended. Like most of 
the highland women who are nominally 
Moslems, the Circassian women living 
among their own kindred refuse to conceal 
their features with a veil. In point of 
education the Circassian community is on 
as low a level as the other nomad races. 
The lives of the women are, however, 








A GYPSY FORGE OUTSIDE CONSTANTINOPLE 


busy enough, for they perform all the 
work connected with the cattle and dairy, 
the profession of arms and care of their 
flocks of sheep on the common pasturages 
being alone considered fitting employment 
for the men. 

When a Circassian is in a position to 
marry, and meets with a maiden to his 
taste, he usually opens negotiations by 
visiting her father and asking her price, 
bride-purchase being the usual practice 
among the tribesmen. This being agreed 
on, and the money paid, the wooer must, 
before marriage, find an opportunity of 
carrying her off by force or stealth, this 
being considered the only respectable 
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method of obtaining possession of his 
purchase. 


Among the many tribes of nomad Tartars 
scattered throughout Eastern Turkey and 
Northern Persia, not the least interesting 
are the Afshahs and Bosdans, a short, 
swarthy-skinned people of Mongolian type, 
with round faces, high cheek-bones, and 
small narrow eyes. Their women, who are 
especially fat and stumpy, wear red 
Turkish trousers and an embroidered 
jacket, but no veil save during the first 
twelve months of 
their married life, 
and are generally 
bare-footed. The 
great peculiarity 
of their costume 
is, however, the 
long thick tail of 
false hair, or 
rather of plaited 
silk or cotton, 
dyed the colour 
of their natural 
locks, which is 
fastened to the 
head-dress and 
hangs below the 
waist. On these 
tails they hang a 
variety of little 
ornaments, gener- 
ally of silver, and 
they also pierce 
one of their 
nostrils and wear 
in the hole a clove 
or metal stud 
which gives them 
a very odd appear- 
ance. The Afshah women, like the rest of 
their nomad sisters, are extremely in- 
dustrious. They are also great bee-keepers, 
and carry their hives, which are long 
segments of tree-trunks hollowed out, with 
them in their mountain wanderings. The 
wax and honey, after being boiled together, 
are made into cakes and used as food. 

The encampments of these Tartar tribes, 
which, like those of the Yuruks and 
Turcomans, are often among ancient ruins 
and tombs, are guarded by magnificent 
dogs of a breed resembling the St. Bernard. 
Though fed chiefly on butter-milk, they are 
extremely ferocious, and will allow no 
stranger to approach their posts. The 
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reed huts, for which in winter the Tartars 
often exchange their tents, are very in- 
geniously contrived, and consist of two 
rooms with a byre between in which the 
valves are kept at night. The interior of 
the walls, after being plastered with tezek 
and limewashed, are decorated in rude 
patterns with a preparation of the henna 
with which the women and girls adorn 
their fingers and toes. 

In addition to the tent-dwellers above 
described, many tribes of Turcomans are to 
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And from end to end of the Ottoman 
Empire roam bands of Gypsies, pursued, 
according to Turkish belief, by the curse of 
a Moslem saint, who, on their first appear- 
ance in the country, foretold that they 
should for their sins be “ scattered as out- 
casts and wanderers to the four corners 
of the earth, ever homeless, poor and 
wretched.” 

Members of nearly all these nomadic 
tribes may occasionally be seen in the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople, Broussa, 








GYPSY WOMEN 


be found pasturing their flocks on the 
mountains of Asia Minor. In European 
Turkey, the Vlachs or Wallachians of 
Macedonia, Thrace and Thessaly lead in 
summer a similar nomadic pastoral life. 








AND CHILDREN 


or Smyrna, accompanied by their immense 
flocks of broad-tailed Karamanian sheep, 
especially during the weeks preceding the 
Greek Easter and the Moslem feast of the 
Kourban Bairam, or “ Feast of Sacrifice.” 
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THE STORY OF A HIGHLAND SHEEP FARM 


BY C. ELLIS 


N a wild mountainous district of Argyle- 
shire, not far from the head of Loch 
Fyne, was situated the sheep farm 

where on many occasions I had been a 
welcome guest. The farm-house was 
pleasantly located at the foot of a long 
glen, and sheltered by some fine old fir- 
trees from the blasts which in winter swept 
down the valley. In the summer-time the 
mountain breezes “sough”’ through their 
lofty branches like the murmur of the sea 
breaking on the shore, while at their feet a 
wimpling burn, with its water fresh dis- 
tilled from dews and mists, purls, with a 
constant music, over its bed of pebbles. 
The lofty shoulders of the surrounding 
mountains stand out bold and purple against 
the clear sky, and their lower slopes, covered 
with the rich tints of young heather, form 
a strong contrast to the bright greens and 
browns of the valley below. 

Far away up the glen, range upon range 
of mountains tower heavenwards, until 
their lofty summits fade in the blue misty 
distance, where land and sky meet. 
Numberless burns, like silver threads, run 
down these mountain-sides, now vanishing 
amidst heathery knolls and mossy banks, 
now reappearing in flashes of white as they 
leap and tumble wildly over the rocks, 
scattering liquid gems on the ferns and 
wild flowers which grace their course. The 
silver birches and rowan trees bend over 
these streamlets as if envying their mad 
frolics, and the unheeding waters rush 
onwards gathering force and strength as 
they go, resting for a moment in dark deep 
pools, while air-bubbles chase each other 
on the whirling surface. Anon they plunge 
downwards until they reach the hazel copses 
which shade their banks in the valley below ; 
there they join the main stream in the 
glen, which broadens out over long stretches 
of stony shallows, now racing and swirling 
round great boulders which obstruct its 
course, now roaring and surging through 
rocky chasms. Onwards—onwards, until 
with a long sweep it flows into the deep 
silent waters of the Loch, and is seen and 
heard no more. 
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No one that has spent a summer in the 
Western Highlands can ever forget these 
glorious nights, when the heat and glare 
of the day are over, when the hum of 
myriads of insects is hushed, when Nature 
throws a veil of tender twilight over 
mountain and valley, and the waters of the 
Loch slumber in the shadows of the hills, 
their lofty peaks only dreaming of darkness 
and night, greeting the rosy dawn long 
before the last gleam of twilight has faded 
in the sky! 

It was a fine winter day when I and a 
friend arrived at Loch Goil-head, where 
our host, or, as he was called, the Laird, 
had appointed to meet us, and we received 
a right hearty welcome on landing from the 
steamer. He had with him his favourite 
collie, Caesar, which I had known as a 
puppy, but whatever claim he had to beauty 
in his youth bad vanished. He had then 
a fine glossy coat of black and white, his 
face was well-marked, and a bushy tail 
hung “o’er his hurdies.” Now, alas! that 
appendage was sadly imperfect, his ears 
were “ribboned,” his face scarred in many 
places, and he had but one eye left. Czsar 
now looked anything but an amiable beauty. 
His master was, however, proud of him 
and maintained that it would not be easy 
to find his equal as a sheep-dog. After 
refreshing ourselves at the Inn, we started 
on our homeward ride. The road lay 
through the mountain-pass known as Hell’s 
Glen, from which we had a splendid 
view of the dark waters of Loch Goil, 
surrounded by a rugged range of frowning 
mountains. Upon crossing the head of 
the glen, we looked down upon Loch Fyne 
and the hills stretching away in the direction 
of Inverary. 

Cesar trotted behind the dog-cart the 
whole way, taking everything philosophic- 
ally until we came to within about a mile 
of the farm; here he ran on in front to 
give notice of our approach, and, as we 
neared the house, we were greeted with ‘a 
chorus of barking collies, their tails wagging 
a real Highland welcome. The long drive 
through the frosty air was invigorating, but 
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we were not sorry to warm ourselves at the 
blazing peat-fire in the comfortable sitting- 
room. Soon afterwards we did ample 
justice to a substantial meal of sheep’s- 
head broth and roast mutton, over which 
we discussed our plans for spending the 
next few days. Our host promised us some 
good sport if we were prepared to face the 
hills, where the white hares were plentiful; 
and we gladly availed ourselves of the offer. 

Many a long and tiring walk we had 
over the mountains, but the keen air, the 
magnificent and ever-changing panorama 
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gathering-in of the animals was no easy 
task. 

On one of our walks, when we were far 
up on the hills and several miles from the 
farm-house, the Laird marked a sheep, tell- 
ing us at the same time that he would, on 
the morrow, give us an example of Cesar’s 
skill. The sheep was selected as a con- 
tribution to the dinner which was to be 
given to the shepherds and their families at 
Cairndhu on New Year’s Day. 

At breakfast next morning, the Laird 
told us that Cesar was to fetch down the 








SURE ENOUGH THERE WAS CHSAR 
WITH HIS CHARGE 


of moor and loch and glen, and the exhila- 
rating sport amply rewarded our toils. 
Cesar always accompanied us on these 
occasions, and gave us many opportunities 
of watching him “ work” the sheep; it was 
wonderful with what skill he would, at the 
bidding of his master, gather in and drive 
the sheep to any given point. The winter 
had as yet been mild, and many flocks 
were feeding high up on the hills, but they 
were now being gradually brought down to 
lower pasturage, in anticipation of bad 
weather. The farm “carried” twenty 
thousand sheep, and extended for many 
miles over mountain and valley; it may, 
therefore, be readily imagined that the 


" 


marked sheep from the hills. ‘There is a 
gate,” he said, “about four miles down the 
Loch side, and by the time we get there 
the dog and the sheep will not be far off.” 
We went out into the yard, and his master, 
having spoken a few words in Gaelic to the 
dog, away Cesar went, clearing the rough 
stone dykes in single bounds, as he ran up 
the mountain. Away he went higher and 
higher, until we lost sight of him altogether, 
and only a distant bark echoed at intervals 
down the glen. An hour’s brisk walk 
brought us to the appointed place, and, sure 
enough, there was Cesar with his charge 
safe and sound. To one only slightly 
acquainted with the working of collies, it 
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seemed marvellous how the dog could have 
singled out and brought in the sheep from 
so great a distance in so short a time. 

“Ah,” said the Laird, “it needs a bit of 
generalship to do it, but Cesar, like his 
namesake, is a great general. He knew 
perfectly well what was wanted when I 
marked that sheep yesterday, and, this 
morning, when I started him off he made 
straight for the place where it was likely 
to be found; his difficulty then was to 
separate it from the rest of the flock, for, as 
you know, sheep always follow each other. 
To manage this he gets between the marked 
sheep and the others, and, by crouching 
down among the bracken, and starting up 
suddenly when the sheep approach, he 
frightens them, and by constantly repeating 
this stratagem, he gradually increases the 
distance between the flock and the single 
sheep. When the separation is accom- 
plished his task becomes easy, and he 
has then only to drive the animal to the 
appointed place. 

Cesar must have gone through an amaz- 
ing amount of work in that short time, but 
he seemed thoroughly to appreciate his 
master’s account of his performance as he 
lay on the grass, his tongue hanging out, 
and his tail wagging with satisfaction. 

The last day of the year closed ominously, 
a keen wind from the north-east set in, and 
great snow-laden clouds drifted across the 
sky. On New Year’s morning the mountain- 
tops were hidden in mist and their slopes 
veiled in a mantle of white. Snow was 
falling, and everything pointed to the ap- 
proach of a heavy storm. The early hours 
were trying to one not altogether accustomed 
to Highland ways, and I had to take refuge 
in my host’s room, to escape the “first 
footings”! of the shepherds and others 
connected with the farm. They entered 
the room without ceremony one after the 
other, and wishing me a happy New Year, 
insisted on my drinking raw whisky with 
them individually. No doubt they meant 
it all kindly, but they would certainly have 
killed me with kindness had I not sought 
and found protection. 

After a hearty breakfast we started off to 
see the shinty match, which was one of the 
principal ‘events of the day. The match 
was to take place in a field close to 
Cairndhu, but long before the hour ap- 

’ The “‘ first footing” or coming-in of the New 


Year is celebrated among many Scotsmeh by 
att eee other in the ‘‘ wine of the country.” 


pointed for the commencement of the 
game, the “first footing” had taken such 
effect upon most of the players that, when 
the game was started, it became a matter 
of indifference to them, whether they 
struck the ball or each other’s heads, and 
we had soon to tie up more than one ugly 
cut. There was a great deal of noise, and 
a great deal of Gaelic, which, if it was not 
swearing, was very like a substitute for it, 
but it would have puzzled the greatest 
expert in games to say with whom victory 
lay when the game ceased. Victors and 
vanquished, with their bruised and bandaged 
heads, adjourned to a large shed adjoining 
the Inn where they were to have dinner. 

A mighty meal it was—huge joints of beef 
and mutton, roast geese, turkeys and fowls, 
to prepare which would alone have taxed 
the ‘resources of a large hotel; but as, 
on an occasion like this, the wives and 
daughters all lend a helping hand, the work 
of cooking goes on briskly and merrily. 
The Laird took the head of the table, the 
rest of the party, numbering at least sixty, 
arranged themselves according to their own 
fancy, and they had scarcely patience to 
wait until the Laird asked a blessing on the 
food, before they “fell to.” Oh, ye gentle 
dames, and male lovers of dainty dishes, if 
you want to see human beings feed and 
enjoy their food, go to such a farmer’s 
feast, and you will learn what man can do 
in the way of eating! Large jugs of beer 
were handed round, and later on came 
more “mountain dew.” A large number 
of collies were, of course, present, but they 
behaved with the utmost dignity and 
decorum, and Cesar, who lay beside his 
master’s chair during the whole meal, only 
gave a low growl now and then, when 
some young puppy broke through the strict 
rules of collie etiquette. At length the 
bagpipes were brought in, and skirled and 
screamed to the delight of all; the din was 
deafening, and as our presence would only 
interfere with the general hilarity, we, with 
the Laird, adjourned to the neighbouring 
Inn. 

Meanwhile the snow had been and was 
falling fast; it lay several inches deep on 
the road outside, and a keen north wind 
was blowing which would cause heavy 
drifts on the mountains, so the Laird con- 
gratulated himself upon having got his 
flocks down to safer shelters in time. As 
the fall of snow seemed likely to continue, 
he proposed making his way back to the 

















farm and sending a trap to convey us home 
later on. The presence of some one from 
head-quarters seemed necessary to preserve 
order, and so I and his other guest gladly 
consented to remain. All, however, went 
on happily, although the noise of the pipes 
and the shouts and uproar were at times 
alarming. Fully two hours elapsed, and 
we were now waiting somewhat anxiously 
for the arrival of the trap, when we heard 
the most dismal howling of a dog outside. 
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No sooner had we put on our coats and 
caps and opened the door, than Cesar 
began to bark and jump about in a wild 
state of excitement, running along the road 
and then back again to us. If he had been 
able to speak, he could not have told us in 
plainer language that he wanted us to 
come with him, and so we drew our caps 
close round our ears, and, buttoning our 
coats tighter, we started to follow the dog. 
It was bitterly cold, and the snow, which 

was still falling, lay more than ankle- 

deep. We were able to make out the 
road only by keeping the dark waters of 
the Loch on our left well in view, all 
landmarks were obliterated, and other- 
wise we had to trust to the guidance of 
the dog. 

For more than an hour we toiled along 








HE COULD NOT HAVE TOLD US IN PLAINER LANGUAGE THAT HE WANTED US TO COME WITH HIM 


At first we took no particular notice of it, 
but after a time one of the men came in 
and told us that Caesar seemed to be look- 
ing for some one. The man himself was 
under the influence of the “dew” of his 
native mountains, and as we opened the 
door to admit the dog he stumbled back to 
the shed, where the pipes continued to 
skirl. Casar shook the half-melted snow 
from his back, but no words would pacify 
him, and he continued to give vent to the 
most unearthly howls, and at the same time 
kept making for the door, as if to induce us 
to follow him. 

“T am afraid there is something the 
matter,” said my companion; “we had better 
go out and see what Cesar wants.’ 


through the wild night, Casar never for a 
moment relaxing his efforts to hasten our 
progress; and kept hurrying on before us 
and barking. = ; 

“The dog has either gone clean mad, or 
else it’s up there he wants us to follow 
him,” said my friend, as we stopped and 
watched Cesar make a bolt right up the 
hill-side. 

“Perhaps a sheep is lost in a drift,” 
I suggested, “and the dog wants our 
help.” 

“No,” he replied, “the matter is more 
serious, or the dog would not make such a 
fuss about it. But see! here he comes 
again barking and yelping more wildly than 
ever. 
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“ Well, come what may we must follow 
him,” I said. 

So we left the road and faced the steep 
hill. The ascent was very arduous, no path 
of any kind to guide us, and often we were 
up to our knees in snow. We were entirely 
at the mercy of the dog, who continued to 
bark as he plunged through the drifts, 
always, however, coming back as if to 
encourage us. In this way we proceeded 
for more than half-an-hour up the hill, 
when Cesar suddenly made another rush 
away. We stood still and listened; in a 
few minutes we heard at some distance off, 
the same dismal howl which had first 
drawn us from the comfortable fireside at 
the Inn. 

We increased our pace as much as we 
could, although it was no easy matter, 
ploughing through the deep drifts of snow, 
and stumbling over the boulders and rocks 
which lay hidden beneath, but we made the 
best of our way to where the sound came 
from. As we approached nearer we heard 
a@ man’s voice, and we almost broke into a 
run, stumbling and falling at every step. 
Cesar now bounded to meet us, and im- 
mediately hurried back to a place where he 
scraped and scratched away the snow, 
clearing a large space round the prostrate 
form of a man. 

“Thank God,” he muttered in a feeble 
voice, “that you have come at last; it has 
seemed a long time to me, but I knew you 
were coming by the barking of the dog. 
I feared it was to be my last night on 
earth, and so it would have been, had it 
not been for that good and faithful 
creature.” 

Long before he had finished speaking we 
had recognised our host, the Laird. 

“What has happened, and how come 
you to be here?” we exclaimed together. 

“T’m afraid my leg is broken,” he replied, 
“T am quite helpless.” 

The place where the accident occurred 
was about half-way between the farm and 
the Inn at Cairndhu; and as most of the 
Laird’s men were at the latter place we 


decided to go there to obtain help. My 
friend volunteered to go, while I remained 
in charge of the injured man, and after 
bandaging the broken limb as well as -we 
could, he started off. Caesar worked in- 
cessantly clearing the snow away, coming 


‘up every now and then to his master as if 


to say “ All is right.” 

The Laird explained to me that, in taking 
a short cut over the mountain he had 
missed his way, and when endeavouring to 
reach the main road had fallen heavily 
over a boulder that lay hidden in a drift of 
snow. On trying to raise himself he found 
that his leg was injured and that he could 
not move. He had shouted vigorously 
for help, but as almost all the men from 
the various farms were at Cairndhu, there 
seemed but a poor chance of making any 
one hear. Meanwhile the snow had been 
drifting fast, and he had feared that it 
would eventually bury him. His faithful 
collie, however, had set to work and cleared 
an open space all round him, just as he 
was in the habit of doing when a sheep 
fell into a drift. When the Laird found all 
his shouting was in vain, he had called his 
dog and spoken to him almost as though he 
had been a human being. The sagacious 
animal grasped the situation at once, and 
had started off for help. 

I did all in my power to render the Laird 
comfortable until assistance arrived, and 
again I had an opportunity of observing 
the sagacity of Cesar; for between the 
interval of scraping away the snow, he 
came and crouched down beside his master, 
in order to impart to him what warmth he 
could from his own body. 

In due course our friend returned from 
Cairndhu, bringing with him a medical 
gentleman whom he was fortunate enough 
to have found at the Inn, and with other 
willing hands we were soon able to carry 
the Laird home. 

Cesar’s exploit gained for him a great 
reputation, and he lived for many years 
afterwards the most respected collie in the 
district. 
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The Co-operative System among Animals 


BY THE REV. JOHN ISABELL, F.E.S. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ WONDERLAND WONDERS,’ 


NIMALS give and take, but no being 
upon the earth other than man is 
known to buy or sell. Doubtless, if 

animals ever judge it wise to engage in trade, 
they will also adopt the system of co-opera- 
tive shops, for the principle of co-operation 
has been well known to them from the 
earliest times, and there are few depart- 
ments of life to which they have not applied 
the principle with great success. They not 
only join in the pursuit of a common object, 
which, strictly speaking, is not co-operation 
at all, but they also assist each other with 
definite purpose to effect a desired end. 
Blue-bottle flies clustering on a dead horse 
are examples of self-help; bees uniting to 
build their marvellous hives are instances 
of co-operation. 

The first need of an animal is food; and, 
therefore, combinations for hunting pur- 
poses are natural, if there is to be any 
combination at all. Not only do wild dogs 
and wolves form co-operative packs which, 
by the force of numbers, bear down their 
prey, but they unite in smaller bodies to 
execute “ special orders.” For instance, in- 
stead of wasting their strength and perhaps 
time in pursuing a herd of deer, which might 
outstrip them in speed, three or four wolves 
will drive a single deer towards a given 
point where one of their number is in 
hiding, ready to spring upon it. This is 
true co-operative hunting. 

Co-operation is sometimes used for dis- 
honest ends. Thomas Edwards, the Banff 
shoemaker naturalist, gives a diverting 
account of a highway robbery committed 
on a heron by three black rogues, aided by 
a couple of dishonest followers in black and 
white. The heron had gone a-fishing, and 
had caught and eaten an eel and some 
smaller fry. On his way home he was 
accosted by a carrion crow and two hooded 
crows, and requested to stand and deliver 
his hard-earned supper, the magpies wait- 
ing near to see if they could get any profit 
out of the nefarious business. They were 
sleeping partners in the firm. Driving the 
heron to an open space between two woods, 
the crows came to close quarters with their 
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victim. One struck at his head from above, 
while another pecked at his sides. The 
third seized him by the feet, which are 
thrust out behind when flying, and upset 
him so that he turned complete somersaults. 
At this the villains cawed hilariously. Un- 
able to stand their treatment, the heron 
disgorged a fish, which the magpies seized 
and made off with. Another somersault was 
turned and a second fish fell to one of the 
crows. Seeing he could not get rid of the 
remaining thieves, the heron at last yielded 
up the eel, and went home supperless, while 
the crows had a tug-of-war with the fish. 
Thus rogues sometimes profit by combina- 
tions intended to promote thrift. 

The dining-rooms of deer, monkeys, rooks, 
and other animals are, in a sense, conducted 
on co-operative principles, for some wait 
and watch while the others feed; and but 
for the co-operation the diners would often 
lose their dinners, if not their lives. 

The turnstone helps itself by helping 
others. It is a strong, stoutly-built bird, 
which frequents the sea-shore, and feeds on 
insects found there under stones. Standing 
squarely on its short, thick legs and long 
toes, it deftly turns over the stones with its 
beak, aided, in the case of the larger stones, 
by pressure from its broad breast. Two 
birds often join their forces and share the 
booty, and even three have been observed 
overturning a stranded codfish. 

Dr. Woods Hutchinson gives a vivid 
description of the co-operative tactics of 
wild horses when attacked by wolves. “ The 
moment the alarm is sounded, or its flank is 
attacked, the horse-herd rushes not away 
from the danger but towards its own centre. 
Here a compact mob is quickly formed, foals 
and yearlings in the middle, surrounded by 
a ring of grown horses facing outward. So 
that from whatever quarter the attack is 
delivered, it finds itself confronted by an 
unbroken row of gleaming yellow ivories and 
iron-like hoofs flying like sledge-hammers. 
And the wolf who is bold enough to charge 
the square gets nothing but a mouthful of 
his own teeth down his throat or a broken 
skull.” 
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The Co-operative System among Animals 


Bees are co-operative nurserymen, or, to 
be accurate, nurserywomen, using their 
wonderful powers of intelligence in the most 
devoted fashion for the welfare of the rising 
generation. Ants co-operate in many ways. 
They unite in building, in constructing 
tunnels and covered passages, in farming, 
and in carrying on gigantic wars. More- 
over, they allow many species of beetles to 
become members of their society and to live 
in their houses, allotting to them, as is 
suggested, the duty of attending to the 
sanitary arrangements of the establishment. 

That co-operative builder, the beaver, is 
well known by repute, and bears a high 
character. But, just as some elephants are 
expelled from the herd for roguery, so some 
beavers, also males, are driven from the 
ancestral pond and lodges by reason of 
laziness. These idlers are not permitted to 
enjoy the fruits of co-operation which they 
have had no hand in producing, and are 
compelled to find bachelor quarters for 
themselves in holes apart from the colony. 
Co-operation in work must precede co- 
operation in profits. 

Law and justice are made living things 
by the co-operation of all honest folk. This 
the eagle owl, found in Europe and Asia, 
has discovered to his cost. This owl is 
wont to make a meal of almost any bird, 
small mammal, or reptile it can capture ; 
rooks especially being a favourite dish. 
Naturally, this is resented by the desired 
victims, and they band together to appre- 
hend the culprit. A warbler perhaps gives 
notice of the whereabouts of the obnoxious 
owl, and crows in large numbers, and hawks 
and falcons assemble to execute lynch law. 
They worry him until in anger and disgust 
he takes to flight. This is just what they 
desire, for they are swifter on the wing than 
he. Darting down upon him in turn, they 
scatter his feathers to the wind, until, 
damaged and depressed, he finds refuge 
and rest in some hole or tree. Smaller 
birds, too, combine against their oppressors. 
All the swallows of a village will assemble 
in the nesting season to drive away a hawk 


from their midst. Occasionally a bird's 
fears will destroy its judgment. A colony 
of rooks have been known to mob a balloon, 
thinking it to be some dangerous enemy. — 

The annual and other migrations of many 
beasts and birds are really instances of 
excellently arranged and personally con- 
ducted co-operative tours. The route is 
marked out by experienced members of the 
community, upon whose memory linger the 
outlines of cape and isthmus, of river and 
of island. The members take, so to speak, 
life tickets, and each complete tour of swift 
and swallow, of lapwing and of cuckoo, 
lasts exactly a year, the sun being the 
unfailing timekeeper. One of the most 
singular instances of co-operation is that 
of the lemmings of Norway. These are 
animals of the mouse tribe, about six inches 
long; with short tails, which live among 
peat-moss in mountainous districts. They 
feed on lichens, grasses and roots; and, like 
many other of the rodents, breed at a rapid 
rate. At intervals they set out from the 
centre of Norway to the east or west, going 
straight on in a dense mass over valley and 
hill and across river and lake. They are 
destroyed in countless numbers on the 
journey by birds and beasts of prey, but at 
length the survivors reach the Atlantic or 
the Gulf of Bothnia, into which they plunge 
and die. It is a vast co-operative society 
for the purpose of committing suicide. 

Ambulance societies are not unknown 
among birds. Edwards of Banff shot at one 
of a party of five terns fishing in the Moray 
Firth, breaking his wing. The bird fell into 
the water, whereupon two of his companions 
came, and, lifting him by his wings, bore him 
seawards, the other couple relieving them 
when they were compelled to drop their 
heavy burden. At last they placed him 
upon a rock, and the gunner attempted to 
capture his bird. He failed in his object, 
however, for a whole flock of terns flew to 
the rescue, and carried their wounded friend 
out to sea in triumph. 

Co-operation is clearly a law of nature, 
and not merely an invention of man. 
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Over-Sea Notes 


From Our Own Correspondents 


The Growth of Population 

THE German statistical department publishes 
some interesting tables regarding the singular 
changes taking place among the great Powers 
on the basis of population. If the power of a 
country, all other things being equal, depends 
on its population the following table affords 
ground for serious thought. It gives the 
population of the great States in millions for 
the years 1850, 1870 and 1900 as follows: 


1850. 1870. 1900. 
Russia (European) 59 7 107 
United States . 232 ‘ 763 
Germany . . 35°2 56°4 
Austria-Hungary 30°8 35°5 45°3 
England . ‘ 27°3 5 41-4 
France ; . 35°8 36° 39 
Italy . ‘ , 23°6 26°8 32-4 
It is difficult to say what the population of 
these countries will be in 1910, but on the 
ground of the birth and death rates since 1900, 
the statisticians make an attempt to estimate it. 
Their estimate is as follows: 
1910. 
Russia (European) : ‘ ; 114 
United States ‘ ; : 90 
Germany  . . 59 
Austria-Hungary . ‘ : 48 
England . 43 


France . 7 : . 39°5 
Italy . ‘ . ; : 34 
M. A. M. 


How to be Healthy 

In the Grand Duchy of Weimar the school 
authorities have determined to impress a few 
simple hygienic rules on the attention of the 
children. Their plan is well worth considera- 
tion. In every primary school a large placard 
is hung up with the following instructions : 


1. Face, neck, and breast must be washed 
daily. 
. The hands must be washed frequently, and the 
nails kept short and clean. 
. The teeth to be brushed every morning, and 
if possible after meals. 
. The hair to be combed mornings and after- 
noons. 
. The clothes to be daily beaten and brushed. 
}. Shoes to be cleaned every morning. 
. Mud to be scraped off the boots before entering 
school. 
. Paper, flowers, remnants of food and fruit 
not to be thrown about the class-room. 
9. Not to spit on the floor. 
. Neckcloths and overcoats to be kept in a 
warm room. 
. Windows to be opened between classes. 


12. Intervals between lessons to be spent in the 
fresh air. 

13. Luncheon to be eaten during the lunching 
interval. 

. Hold ourselves upright, sitting, walking, 
standing. 

5. Sitting down we must rest the feet flat on the 
round, 

. We must write large and in clear characters. 

. We must not throw a shadow on what we are 
writing. 

. Do not read, write or draw with strong sun on 
our work. 

. In twilight we must not read or write. 

. The teacher must be told when we feel too 
warm or too cold, or if we do not hear what 
he says, or if we do not see him clearly, or if 
we do not feel well, or if there is a contagious 
illness at home.—w. A. M. 


The Candidature of Cardinal 
Rampolla for the Papacy 

THE last Consistory merely served to provide 
Cardinal Rampolla with seven more submissive 
humble followers in the Sacred College, to be 
employed in the next Conclave for which the 
present Secretary of State prepared his candida- 
ture so openly, that it appeared to all impartial 
observers to show a want of the most elementary 
regard for the aged Pontiff, who chose him and 
kept him for over fifteen years in the position 
which he now occupies. 

The neo-Cardinal Fischer is perhaps the most 
fanatical among Rampolia’s supporters, and is 
also a protégé of Emperor William, who, during 
his last visit to Rome, called him ‘the loyal 
friend of my friend Rampolla.” Archbishop 
Katschthaler, of Salzburg, owes all to Rampolla, 
who appointed him coadjutor to the late Cardinal 
Haller, thus opening to him the gates of the 
Sacred College. Archbishop Herrero y Espi- 
nosa, of Valencia, is a most devoted friend of 
the Papal Secretary of State, since the latter was 
Nuncio at Madrid. Mgr. Cavicchioni, Secretary 
of the Congregation of the Council, Mgr. Aiuti, 
Nuncio at Lisbon, and Mgr. Taliani, Nuncio 
at Vienna, have always been docile instru- 
ments in the hands of the man who is called 
the vice-Pope. Mgr. Nocella, Secretary of the 
Consistorial Congregation, reached the red hat 
when almost an octogenarian, the delay in his 
career being due to the fact that, notwithstand- 
ing his warm admiration for Cardinal Rampolla, 
he, being a clever Latinist, was one of the 
prelates most liked by Pius LX., who employed 
him as secretary for the letters to Princes. 
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But to have been loved by Pius IX. was always 
a sin in the eyes of Leo XIII, who never 
suffered his predecessor to be praised or men- 
tioned in his presence, remembering that he 
delayed his elevation to the purple by seven 
years. Still, whoever knows the intimate feel- 
ings of those who will be the electors of the 
next Pope are of the opinion that Cardinal 
Rampolla will go through many disillusions, as 
there will be not a few desertions in the nume- 
rous groups of Cardinals whom he has purposely 
induced Leo XIII. to nominate, trusting in 
their loyalty. It is impossible, it is remarked, 
for a Cardinal to remain for such a number of 
years Secretary of State and not dissatisfy, in 
one way or the other, even his best friends, who 
are only waiting the opportune moment to 
repay him.—s, ¢. 


A Great Australian Schoolmaster 

THE Scotch College, Melbourne, is one of the 
leading secondary schools of Australia, and the 
name of its late Principal, Dr. Alexander 
Morrison, has for many years been a household 
word. It may be truthfully said that he has 
trained a far larger number of the public men 
of Victoria than any other educationalist we 
have had. 

He came of a distinguished family in the 
scholastic world, for it is not given to every 
home, even of eight sons, to have four of them 
possessors of the LL.D. degree, while the now 
famous Pekin correspondent of The Times is the 
son of one of those sons. 

Dr. Morrison came out to Melbourne from 
Scotland, where he was Rector of a school near 
Glasgow, in 1857, tv take the Principalship of 
the Scotch College, and he has been in harness 
ever since. In fact he died at duty, for though 
a man of seventy-four years of age, he was still 
in full charge of his large establishment, and 
his erect form and elastic step gave no indica- 
tion of the end, which came with startling 
suddenness on a quiet Sabbath evening. 

Men of every rank in the community followed 
him to the grave. His funeral was a great 
public demonstration, for in no procession that 
we have had here have so many men of leading 
in our State been seen—judges, professors, 
medical men, barristers, merchants, politicians, 
clergy—in a large number of cases his old 
pupils. 

In addition to the work of his College, the 
Doctor gave a large amount of his time to the 
interests of the University of Melbourne, of 


whose council he was the oldest member, and 
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to Ormond College, the educational centre of the 
Presbyterian Church, and it is an open secret 
that it was largely through his influence that 
the donor of that magnificent institution was led 
to make the bequest of £40,000 for its erection. 

It is to men of this type that Australia 
owes somuch. In the early days of a young 
country’s life, when men were smitten with the 
goid fever, and in later days with other forms 
of speculation, the man who stuck to his post 
and preached culture to his pupils, at the same 
time building into them a love for learning, 
deserves well of the nation, and in days to 
come no man will morte truly have won a public 
monument, as a true benefactor, than Dr. 
Alexander Morrison.—a. J. wW. 


Sunday Cricket in Kalgoorlie 

A RECENT issue of the Melbourne Argus con- 
tained two columns of letters on the subject 
‘“Why men don’t go to church,” and an 
advertisement for field umpires for the Kalgoorlie 
Football Association which had the intimation : 
‘**All matches played on Sundays.” For the 
last ten years, not only the football matches, 
but the cricket matches, in all the centres of 
the Westralian goldfields, have been played on 
Sunday afternoons, and public opinion is appar- 
ently powerless to stop the evil. It was, perhaps, 
not surprising that, in the early history of the 
fields, when large bodies of men of all kinds 
got together, and where churches and other 
adjuncts of civilisation were unknown, Sunday 
games should have been the means adopted to 
pass away a quiet day. But, to-day, Kalgoorlie, 
Coolgardie, and Boulder City are large and 
flourishing towns, with electric lighting and 
trams in some cases, municipal councils, cham- 
bers of mines, and, last but not least, creditable 
church buildings. The railway connects all 
three towns mentioned with the capital of the 
State, Perth, which is only a few hours’ ride 
distant. And yet what is quite impossible 
and unthinkable in the quiet and respectable 
capital takes place every Sunday in the capitals 
of the goldfields. A few half-hearted attempts 
have been made to break down the pernicious 
custom, but with, as the advertisement quoted 
proves, little success. It may be added that 
there is absolutely no excuse for the practice. 
The miners only work forty-eight hours a week, 
and have their Saturday half-holiday, so that 
this wanton introduction of the continental 
Sunday is without even the slightest justifica- 
tion. It is, happily, unique in the whole of 
Australasia.—F. 8. 8. 
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Aboriginal Cooking-Ovens 


TRAVELLING along the rivers, creeks, and 
water-courses of Eastern Australia, one notices 
little hillocks, evidently the work of human 
hands, and which the casual observer often as- 
sumes are the burial mounds of the aborigines. 
If, however, one takes the trouble to dig into 
these mounds, the deep layers of ashes that are 
encountered show that they are the remains of 
the cooking-places of the natives. These black- 
fellows’ ovens, as they are called, are found in 
large numbers in some places, indicating either 
a large tribe or a favourite resort for game. 
One way in which the ovens were used is as 
follows: The blackfellow, having speared a cod- 
fish weighing perhaps five pounds, wraps the fish 
in a coat of thick mud, and places it in the ashes 
of a fire which has been made in a hole in the 
earth. It is covered up and left until it is cooked. 
Then the hard caked mud is broken off—it 
usually came off in a couple of pieces—taking 
the scales and skin with it, and leaving the 
beautiful, juicy, white flesh quite uncontaminated 
by either mud or fire. Sometimes as many as a 
hundred of these ovens may be found together, 
with fish-bones and the remains of birds in 
them. To-day, so far as the blackfellows in the 
eastern colonies are concerned, this oven-cooking 
is a lost art, and the few blacks that remain 
content themselves with roughly broiling the 
fish on a small fire of sticks. They have even, 
for the most part, lost the trick of diving under 
water and spearing the cod, and depend upon the 
prosaic hook and line begged or 
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Colorado, a city of 135,000 inhabitants, lies 
on a plateau just one mile above the sea, 
while its neighbouring city, Colorado Springs, 
is about 1000 feet higher. Many, if not a 
majority of the farmers, however, live on the 
surrounding mountains, which, unlike the Alps, 
will sustain farm life at 8000 and even 10,000 
feet. But the life must be modified to meet 
the meteorological conditions. First of all the 
housewife who moves to a mountain ranch must 
abandon her trusted cookery-book, or at least 
reconstruct all of its recipes. Otherwise her 
puddings and pies will be continually boiling 
over the stove, and her vegetables will never be 
thoroughly cooked. In makingcake, forexample, 
she must use less butter, eggs, milk, etc., and 
more flour than the ordinary recipe requires. 
Ignorance of these peculiarities has caused 
many a young housewife to spoil cake after 
cake, until a sympathetic neighbour or her own 
observations have pointed out the reason for the 
failures, Then, again, there are difficulties in 
poultry raising, due to the dryness of the 
atmosphere in the Rocky Mountains. A few 
days before a brood of chickens are hatched 
out, it is necessary to wet the eggs upon which 
the hen is sitting; otherwise they:would become 
so dry that only a small number of chickens 
would succeed in pecking through the shells. 
Effects of these altitudes on human beings are 
also noticeable. The heart beats more rapidly, 
the breathing becomes deeper, and a general 
exhilaration is felt. Until one becomes accus- 
tomed to the conditions, exercise quickly takes 





borrowed from a white man.—F. Ss. 8. 


Incidents in Life at High 
Altitudes 

IT is quite generally recognised by 
all who have even a slight acquaint- 
ance with science that certain ab- 
normal changes are occasioned in the 
barometer and other meteorological 
instruments by great altitudes, but 
few of us who have not been taught 
by actual experience know of the 
practical difficulties and peculiarities 
of life at great heights. The Rocky 
Mountain district of the United States 
affords an excellent field from which 
to observe these peculiarities, for in the 
states of Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, 
Nevada, etc., thousands of people 
live the year round at altitudes of 
from 3000 to 10,000 feet. Denver, 
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A ROCKY MOUNTAIN BURRO. ALTITUDE 6000 FEET 


away the breath, and singing or playing upon a 
wind instrument soon becomes fatiguing. As 
the altitude is increased all of these effects are 
intensified. At Leadville, Colorado, which is 
about 10,000 feet high, it is almost impossible 
to cook beans at all, while on the summit of 
Pike’s Peak, which is more than 14,000 feet, the 
barometer registers 17 inches, and water boils 
at 184° Fahr., making it necessary to boil 
potatoes for four hours to renderthem soft enough 
to eat. Even the lower animals are affected by 
such altitudes, and horses and mules often have 
nose-bleeds along with their masters. Of course 
atmospheric conditions change from time to time 
upon the mountains as they do at lower levels, 
and certain months and days are more severe 
than others. During the winter months few 
travellers are bold enough to go to the topof 
Pike’s Peak, and those who have been caught 
at the summit during a severe storm even in 
summer have found theatmospheric changes most 
exhausting. The effects too are different upon 
different constitutions. It has been found un- 
safe for any one with heart trouble to ride up 
the mountain at any time, as fainting or even 
death is liable to result. The animal which 
is most used in the Rockies for mountain 
climbing is the ‘‘ burro,” a Spanish name for 
a little donkey. He is a very small animal, but 
exceedingly strong and sure-footed, and is able 
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to travel to the summits of the highest of the 
Rocky Mountains without difficulty. At lower 
altitudes not exceeding 10,000 feet, cattle, horses, 
sheep and goats thrive well, and only to mention 
one instance, your correspondent found a fine 
old ranchman who was conducting a large cattle- 
ranch in the wildest part of the Rockies, 7000 
feet above the sea.—a. B. R. 


Business Methods in American 
Universities 


THE university or college has generally been 
regarded hitherto as an institution altogether 
different from a mercantile establishment. 
Existing as it does in a world by itself, the 
university is conceded the right to pursue her 
own peculiar methods and to hold herself quite 
aloof, from the commercial world. But whether 
the commercialism of American life has proved 
infectious among the colleges, or the colleges 
by a natural expansion of their former methods 
have entered the commercial field, the fact 
remains that competitive business methods are 
rapidly becoming strong elements of college 
government in the United States. The methods 
by which many colleges and universities seek 
to gain new students have recently become 
especially noticeable. Probably the commonest 
method employed is to mail numerous cata- 
logues and circulars to all young men or women 
who, it is thought, might be induced to become 
students at the institution scattering the adver- 
tising matter. The professional schools, such 
as schools of medicine, dentistry, law, theology, 
etc., obtain from the neighbourmg colleges and 
high-schools lists of students about to graduate. 
Many of these students have already decided 
to pursue some technical courses, and when an 
attractive circular is put into their hands giving 
all the details of expense, social life, etc., at 
a certain institution, these students are fre- 
quently induced to go to the school thus adver- 
tised. When scholarships paying all or part 
of the expenses can be offered in the circulars, 
acceptances are practically assured. Another 
method by which the universities endeavour to 
compete with their rivals in gaining students 
is to send a representative on two or three tours 
in much the same way that a commercial estab- 
lishment sends out a commercial traveller or 
‘**drummer’”’ to work up business ‘‘ on the road.” 
The representative of the college gives several 
lectures on his institution at the towns or cities 
where he stops, and furnishes all information 
regarding expense and other particulars that 
may be asked of him.—a. B. R. 
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the SEVERAL months ago a short account was given 
her in these columns of the forms of snowflakes, photo- 
ite graphed by Mr. W. A. Bentley at Jericho, in the 
ther United States. Since then the U.S. Weather 
oll Bureau has published a large selection of pictures 
of snow-crystals from Mr. Bentley's collection, and 
- many of them are of remarkable beauty and interest, 
nods as may be seen from the examples here reproduced. 
fact Each of the pictures in the surrounding framework 
are is a view of a snow-crystal photographed through a 
lege microscope. In his collection of photo-micrographs 
* © of this character, Mr. Bentley has pictures of more 
than one thousand forms of snow-crystals, no two 
seek of which are the same. To the artistic eye the 
ome crystals are exquisite examples of natural designs 
nest which the hand of man may imitate but cannot 
ata- excel. To the man of science the photographs are 
an instructive as views of remarkably perfect crystal- 
line forms; and what he chiefly desires to know 
pme . . : 
is how particular structures have been produced. 
r= When the water vapour in the upper air is con- 
uch densed at a temperature below the freezing-point 
ZY, it does not form minute particles of water such as 
and collect to make raindrops, but crystals of snow, or 
we needles of ice, which collect together to form snow- 
" flakes. Stars of many shapes are constructed in 
ded this way, but though the patterns are so different, 
an practically every star is six-pointed, and the little 
ing rays which shoot off from the main branches do so 
at at certain regular angles. A snow-crystal may 
eo thus be said to be produced by growth on an 
te orderly plan around a centre. The forms assumed 
ser by the crystals vary according to the altitude and 
art = temperature of the air in which they are created. 
ars, « oy Mr. Bentley finds, as the results of observations 
her SS 5 extending over nearly twenty years, that different 
£7} v \ > ae _ : 54%, - — rPTy 
- to ax parts of a snowstorm give different types of crystals. 
nts =~ It has also been found that crystals formed high up 
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above the earth’s surface tend towards the shape 
of a six-sided plate, while structures from lower 
levels are of a more branching, open character. 
Bearing this in mind, it is possible to read the 
life-history of a crystal by the study of its 
shape; for each time a crystal is carried from 
one altitude to another it grows by the con- 
densation upon it of vapour from the surround- 
ing air, and the character of this development 
differs at different levels. But though a be- 
ginning has been made in deciphering these 
crystalline hieroglyphics, much remains to be 
done before an accurate knowledge of their 
meteorological significance has been obtained. 


Incandescent Oil Burners 


Mr. T. Matuews recently exhibited at the 
Royal Society some incandescent oil burners 
designed by him primarily for use in the 
Trinity House Lighthouse Service. Above the 
mantle is a small coil of tubing which forms 
the vaporiser. The oil enters this at a pres- 
sure of 54 lbs. per square inch, and the vapour 
is conveyed to the base of a vertical column, 
where it enters a small chamber, and escapes 
through a fine nipple into the column, which 
has four holes to admit air. The gas and air 
ascend together, passing through a film of fine 
brass gauze into a mixing chamber and thence 
to the walls of an incandescent mantle. The 
heat from the mantle maintains the vaporiser 
sufficiently hot to vaporise the oil, so that, once 
lighted, the burner is automatic in its action. 
The intensity of the single mantle burner for 
flashing lights is 1100 candles, and the con- 
sumption of oil one pint per hour; the intensity 
of the triple mantle burner for fixed and eclips- 
ing lights is 2700 candles, and the consumption 
of oil three pints per hour. 


Natural Selection among Sparrows 
AmonG the lower animals, those which sur- 
vive are those best equipped for the struggle 
for existence. An interesting case of the opera- 
tion of this principle of natural selection is 
described by Dr. H. M. Vernon in a volume just 
published on Variation in Animals and Plants. 
After a severe storm of snow and sleet in North 
America, Prof. Bumpas collected one hundred 
and thirty-four sparrows which had been ren- 
dered insensible by the weather. Of these 
birds seventy-two survived, while sixty-two 
perished.. On comparing the survivors with 
the eliminated individuals very appreciable 
differences were found between them. Nearly 
all the birds which were longer than the average 
were among the dead, and the two shortest 
birds of the whole number collected also 
perished. Natural selection was, in fact, found 
to be most destructive of those birds which de- 
parted most from the ideal type. The general 
conclusion drawn by Dr. Vernon from the 
measurements of the birds which survived or 
were eliminated is that the next generation 
of sparrows in the storm-swept area would be 
shorter in length, weigh less, have longer legs 
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and a greater brain capacity than the former 
generation. Of course, many more observations 
of a similar kind are required before a definite 
statement could be made of the structural 
forms favourable or unfavourable to survival. 
The measurements are valuable so far as they 
go, but there may have been some characteristics 
which could not be measured and yet were 
really the determining causes of survival or 
death. It is, however, safe to conclude that 
in general, both with plants and animals, in- 
dividuals which depart most from the normal 
type are the first to be eliminated. Even with 
the human race, we find genius dying early 
from neglect, while mediocrity treads con- 
tentedly along an even path. From the point 
of view of natural selection, it is just as bad to 
be in advance of the time as behind it. 


A Frozen Mammoth 


In the year 1901 the frozen remains of a 
mammoth were discovered in the province of 
Yakutsk, Siberia. Part of the carcase had 
been eaten by animals, and the natives of the 
district had taken away one of the tusks, but 
an expedition sent out by the Russian Imperial 
Academy of Sciences was able to rescue the 
remainder; and the animal has now been 
mounted for the Zoological Museum at St. 
Petersburg. From the position in which the 
body was found, it appears that the animal 
must have slipped into a morass and there met 
its death. The remains were exposed by a 
landslip, after lying for centuries buried in ice 
and frozen ground. The flesh of the animal 
was extremely well preserved, so that great 
care had to be exercised in the excavation of 
the body. The skin was almost complete, and 
the tail was in a remarkably good state of 
preservation. The tongue was hanging out of 
the mouth, which was filled with grass, evidently 
cropped by the animal a few moments before its 
death. The bodies of mammoths have previously 
been found in the frozen mud and peat of Siberia, 
but none have been disinterred so successfully as 
the one just added to the St. Petersburg collection. 


Radium as a Source of Solar Heat 
THE method by which the sun’s light and 
heat are continuously maintained has been the 
subject of much speculation, but science is not 
yet able to make a definite pronouncement on 
the matter. It is known that the sun is an 
intensely hot globe, made up in large part of 
dense gases, but if there were no means of 
keeping up the supply of light and heat, the 
globe would have cooled down long ago. More- 
over, if the radiation had to be kept up by 
combustion, like a fire or gas flame, the sun 
would have burnt itself out before now. Until 
recently there have been only two reasonable 
explanations of the source of the solar energy 
manifested by the light and heat emitted. One 
is that cosmic dust is continuously falling into 
the sun, and another that thesun is shrinking 
slowly. When a gaseous body shrinks, heat 
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“26 Strver Steext, Garvspornover, 
“February 10th. 


= Musens. Meurm's Foon, Lrp. 


“ Dear S1ns,—I have very much pleasure in forwarding you ® 
photograph of my son, Jim, which was taken when 14 months 
old. He has beem brought up on your Food since three weeks 
old “ Yours faithfully, W. AVERY.” 
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MELLIN’S FOOD CONTAINS NO STARCH. 
It is of the utmost value throughout life, 
from early infancy to extreme old age. 


Sample Post Free on Application to MELLIN’S FOOD, Ltd., PECKHAM, S.E. J 
J 
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Since the first edition of this book was published, 
fourteen years ago, ‘‘ Hittitology”—as our German 
friends call it—has become a recognised science. 


rt of Hittite sites have been explored, fresh inscriptions 
s of HOW TO BRING been discovered, and a Hittite “literature” has 
grown up. Various attempts have been made t 
y the I I de to 


decipher the inscriptions, among others by myself, 
but until the last few months the solution of the 
problem seemed as far off as ever. I have at last 
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is produced by the particles being brought 
closer together ; and it has been shown that a 
shrinkage of three hundred feet a year, that is, 
a mile in about eighteen years, would produce 
sufficient energy to maintain the present rate 
of solar radiation. It is, however, impossible 
to establish this theory by actual measure- 
ments, for the shrinking would have to go on 
for nearly eight thousand years before any 
difference in size could be detected by the most 
refined astronomical instruments. A new theory 
has now been put forward, which suggests that 
radium is the source of solar energy. It has 
already been mentioned in these notes that 
radium has the property of continuously radiat- 
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ing heat without itself cooling down to the 
temperature of surrounding objects. This dis- 
covery may afford a clue to the source of light 
and heat of the sun and stars, Mr. W. E. 
Wilson has calculated that about forty grains 
of radium per cubic yard of the sun’s volume 
would be sufficient to supply the entire output 
of ener, At the high temperature of the 
sun, radium may be capable of more intense 
radiation than on the earth, and in that case, 
the proportion of it necessary to keep up the 
supply of solar radiation would be less. The 
discovery of the properties of radium may thus 
lead to entirely new conceptions as to the nature 
of the sun and stars, 





A FAIR STUDENT 


Photo by A. Montiville Bvans, St, Albans 
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Varieties 


An Epitaph 
‘* Here lies the body of Martha Glyn, 
Who was so very pure within, 
She quite broke through the egg of sin 
And hatched herself a Cherubin !” 


New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle. 


How to Fatten a Lean Baby 


Wuar is the shortest way of fattening a lean 
Baby ? 

Ans, Throw it out of an upstairs window, and 
it will come down plump.—New Letters and 
Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle. 


Sir Charles Napier’s Promptness 
Mr. Knicuton told us last night [May 14, 
1856] that when Sir Charles Napier was about 
ing to India, a person was dispatched to his 
Soass late one evening to tell him it was of 
the greatest importance he should start soon. 
‘‘When did he think he éould be ready?” 
** Let me see,” said Sir Charles, taking out his 
watch, ‘‘ what time is it now? Well, I can be 
ready in half-an-hour. Will that do?” And 
he spoke in perfect good faith. The messenger 
smiled and told him he believed a fortnight 
hence was as soon as he was expected to go. 
It reminded me of my father, who was just as 
prompt; nay, would probably have said, ‘‘in 
a quarter of an hour!”—New Letters and 
Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, vol. ii. 


Old London 


Tus note of times gone by from one of our 
oldest readers may interest Londoners to-day : 

‘‘Having been at school on Clapham Common, 
I think about seventy-five years ago, I was for- 
tunate in having kind friends who occasionally 
took me to see some of the sights in London, 
and one of them was the menagerie in the 
Strand, which was then situated at the spot on 
which Exeter Hall now stands, and where there 
was a very fine old elephant, who afterwards 
went mad and killed his keeper, so that a file 
of soldiers had to be called in for his destruc- 
tion. I forget the name of the beast, but think 
it was Cluny. 

“Another impression made on my youthful 
mind was a visit to the East India Company’s 
Museum in Leadenhall Street, where amongst 
other curios was an instrument said to have 
been invented by Tippo Saib of Calcutta black 
hole notoriety, or by some other hands for his 
special delectation ; it consisted of a man lying 
flat on his face with a tiger on the top of him, 
and on turning a handle, a frightful noise was 
produced, supposed to imitate the groanings 
of the man and the same time the fierceness and 
howling of the beast; this identical machine 
is now,I1 believe, in the British Museum.” 
JouNn LasHAM, etat 89. 
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Astronomical Notes for September 


THE Sun rises, in the latitude of Greenwich, 
on the 1st day of this month at 5h. 12m. in the 
morning, and sets at 6h. 47m. in the evening; 
on the 11th he rises at 5h. 28m. and sets at 6h. 
25m. ; and on the 21st he rises at 5h. 44m. and 
sets at 6h. 2m. He will be vertical over the 
equator at 6 o’clock on the morning of the 24th, 
which will therefore this year be the day of the 
autumnal equinox. The Moon will be Full at 
20m. past midnight at Greenwich on the 6th; 
at her Last Quarter at lh. 14m. on the after- 
noon of the 14th; New at 4h. 3lm. on the 
morning of the 21st; and at her First Quarter 
at lh. 9m. on the afternoon of the 28th. She 
will, be in apogee, or farthest from the Earth, 
about a quarter-past 7 o’clock on the morning 
of the 3rd; in perigee, or nearest us, about a 
quarter-past 2 on that of the 19th; and in 
apogee again at half-past 10 o’clock on the 
night of the 30th. A total eclipse of the Sun 
will take place on the morning of the 21st, no 

art of which will be visible in the northern 

emisphere, and the line of totality will be con- 
fined to the antarctic regions to the south of the 
Indian Ocean. It will be a small partial eclipse 
in Madagascar and south-eastern Africa in the 
early morning, and in the southern island of 
New Zealand in the late evening, and over 
Southern Australia earlier, the greatest phase 
at Perth in Western Australia fukens only 0°15 
of the Sun’s diameter will be obscured) taking 
place at 5 minutes before 1 o'clock in the after- 
noon. No other phenomena of importance are 
due this month. The planet Mercury will be 
at greatest eastern elongation from the Sun on 
the 7th, and will be visible in the evening until] 
about the 2l1st, situated in the constellation 
Virgo, and moving in a south-easterly direction. 
Venus is nearly to the west of Mercury at the 
beginning of the month; she sets earlier each 
evening, and will be at inferior conjunction 
with the Sun on the 17th, becoming a morning 
star (in the constellation Leo) towards the end 
of the month. Mars sets about 8 o’clock in the 
evening during the greater part of the month, 
in the course of which he moves from Libra 
into Scorpio, passing a little to the south of the 
star Beta in that constellation on the 2éth. 
Jupiter will be at opposition to the Sun on the 
morning of the 12th, so that he is above the 
horizon all night, situated in the constellation 
Pisces, which contains no very bright stars; 
he will be about six degrees due south of Kappa 
Piscium (of the fifth magnitude) on the 6th. 
The slowly-moving Saturn is still near the star 
Rho Capricorni (also of the fifth magnitude) ; 
he will be on the meridian, or due south, at 
9 o'clock in the evening on the 12th, and at 
8 o'clock on the 27th, setting a little before 
midnight at the end of the month.—w. T. LYNN. 
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Women’s Interests 


Is it Expedient to keep a Diary? 


Tue diary that consists merely of notes of passing events, a 
kind of calendar that may serve subsequently to refresh the 
writer’s memory regarding the course of trivial incidents, or the 
date and circumstances attendant on those more memorable, 
does not call for consideration ; the only diary likely to be 
read extensively is that which treats of people; if the public 
is to read it, of eminent people, already known to the com- 
munity; if the kindred and friends are to read it, not as a 
laborious duty due to the deceased, but with burning pain and 
sharpened sensibilities, then it must treat of the family circle, 
and discuss their ways and the writer's feelings towards them 
with the freedom born of immunity from consequences. 

On the whole, literary efforts of this kind are to be de- 
precated ; the definite, ultimate object in keepinga record of 
personal feelings and emotions from day to day is difficult to 
define. As a literary exercise unquestionably it is not devoid 
of utility ; to express with the pen emotions keenly felt will 
produce a brisker style than can come from an epistolary 
chronicle of small beer, but to endure wounds and griefs would 
seem sufficiently sad to the wise, without recording them 
permanently for later reference. To write an indignant letter 
toa sympathiser under stress of present pain is intelligible, it 
is like speaking of an injury to one possessed of some power to 
heal, and the friend so trusted will, if trustworthy, advise 
regarding the matter confided, and then destroy the record of 
it. But to narrate one’s pangs and preserve the record in a 
locked volume is to crystallise momentary grievances into 
permanent stones of stumbling. Probably no human being has 
escaped casual hurt at the hands of his or her best beloved ; to 
taunt the offender with this long afterwards when the occasion 
had passed and a better mood had supervened would be to 
commit an unworthiness. Yet the diary of recorded grievances 
does this with tenfold force and cruelty. Who can reason with 
a dead man or woman? Who can offer any explanation or 
apology in snch a case? Even a deserved rebuke becomes an 
injnstice where reply is rendered impossible. 

The diary of Jane Welsh Carlyle has kept the literary world 
vibrating with gossip of a not too edifving description for more 
than twenty years. As she was wont to record her experiences 
with an intensity that was probably much more verbal than 
actual, it is of the slow justice of events that there has con 
tinned, when she oucht to have heen long at peace, a whirlwind 
of disenssion round her name which, if she had anticipated it, 
would have battered her frail body and over-active mind into 
chaff. What adds another point to the pathos of the Carlyle 
controversy is the knowledge of the profound resentment it 
would have awakened in her who was the source of it. Yetshe 
has to endure that form of unjust justice; her tongue and pen 
wagged too freely, she left a very hard and sharp bone as her 
legacy to a lion, and, in his mortal pain over the suffering 
inflicted by his grievous heritage, the lion roared so that 
Christendom heard the echoes. One seems to know all the 
truth now about a household that certainly enjoyed average 
happiness, and thé truth has, in a measure, rehabilitated both 
the members of it and their historian. In another quarter of a 
century the Carlyles and Froude will be seen in due perspective, 
and the judgment on all of them then will unquestionably be 
pitiful that circumstances blew small discords into hurricanes 
of inharmonious sound. But the diary began it ! 

* * * * * * 

Marie ‘Bashkirtseff’s Journal contained no strictures on her 
neighbours and friends, at least if these appeared in it at the 
first the world was none the wiser; what did appear was the 
self-consciousness of a young girl who admired and believed 
in herself and was anxious that the universe should do 
the same. Doubtless myriads of girls think as she thought, 
but they lack her education and intelligence; the idea of 
confiding their ambitions and expectations to a manuscript 
book has not occurred to them, or if it has they probably burn 
their Ineubrations when they attain to years of discretion. It 
was exceptional luck—good or bad according to the point 
of view—that enabled an English state-man to read Marie 
Bashkirtseff's Journal and induced him to comment on it in 


print. But the writer was dead at the time ; had she been alive 
probably hundreds of Journals, hers and those of imitators, 
would have resulted from Mr. Gladstone's indiscretion. As it 
is, we have a single picture that is not unpleasing of a young 
Russian girl who burned with the zest of life, and was fated to 
die young. Her pen had no malice in it, because her life had 
known no bitterness and but little disappointment. Had 
she lived twenty years longer, and had the habit of brief and 
lively reminiscence remained, unquestionably her pen would 
have inflicted many a stab on those fated to survive her. 

Possibly the only good-natured Journal that has become a 
classic is that of Samuel Pepys, and that because his observa- 
tion happened to include the King and Court, and his record to 
embrace much of the pageantry of the time. Mrs. Pepys 
predeceased him ; had she been the survivor it is questionable 
if she would have been flattered by her husband's frequent 
references to herself as “ poor wretch,” unless the words had a 
different signification in other days. It is difficult to think of 
anv young and fashionable matron of the present era being so 
defined in her husband's intimate thought. 

A ready hearing is always available for the detractor ; if the 
publisher of anybody's private journal announces that it 
contains “ revelations,’’ a proportion of the community will 
instantly leave an order with the nearest bookseller. A just 
and temperate judgment on the experiences of a long lifetime 
would be very valuable, but this cannot be delivered in the 
form ofa journal written from day to day. Recently science 
has discovered that sounds can be given permanent shape ; 
unfortunately those that proceed from the lips do not always 
take the form of flowers; where they would crystallise into 
weapons and missiles, it is better to let them float away into 
the infinite azure. If, as is possible, every existent thing 
becomes permanent and indestructible in one shape or another, 
it may be that the harsh thoughts we forbore to put on record 
may meet us as blossoms in the fields of asphodel. 


‘*The Destruction of the Poor is their 
Poverty.”’ 


The greatest service the sincerely philanthropic woman 
could render her poorer sisters. would be to teach them how 
to spend their money to advantage. It dees not need such 
an incident as recently came to the writer's knowledge, when a 
van load of meat smelling like twenty charnel-houses and 
crawling with life, was seized by the local authorities on its 
way to a factory to be ‘‘ disinfected” and sold in the shape of 
cheap sausages. to stir in the intelligent the feeling that some- 
thing ought to be done to protect the ordinary labouring class 
in cities from having their toilsomely-earned money wasted in 
great measure in the purchase of worthless and useless com- 
modities. Mr. Thomas Holmes, the well-known city mission- 
ary, whose life is an unending lesson in Christianity to those 
who desire to learn, recently indicated to a pressman that he 
has a scheme in mind which a man of wealth is willing to 
finance in the first instance, whereby the lower class will be 
able to secure at stores in their neighbourhood value for their 
money in food-stuffs. This is admirable, but in the meantime, 
and where such stores cannot be established, women of the 
working-class ought to be taught, and might be taught by 
private efforts, what wholesome food, durable clothing and 
sightly furniture look like, what is the actual valne of such, 
and where it is proenrable locally. As an ounce of experience 
is worth a pound of theory, I will indicate by instances what I 
mean. I recently purchased a small dressing-table for a boy's 
bedroom in a respectable house ; a week later I saw a second- 
hand facsimile in a poor part of the town in a second-hand 
dealer’s, but minus a foot, with all the varnish scratched and 
the glass of the mirror permanently in‘vred through loss of 
the silver at the back. The priceasked was more than a fourth 
beyond that I had paid forthe same articlenew. Again, before 
the holiday season, a purchaser old enongh to have known 
better went to buy tennis shoes for himself; instead of going 
to the usual emporium he turned into a shoe shop in a 
side street because it was handier. The shoes he secured 
there and confidently brought home cost the 963 price 
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and looked sightly, but after a single afternoon's wear the 
sole of one broke right across the middle, and part of the 
heel came off the other. Nothing could be done, the vendor 
said these were his usual stock, and it was a bit of bad luck for 
‘the young gentleman” ; under further protest that they should 
be of better quality he would have been impudent, so we left 
him the shoes and came away. On the occasion of the visit of 
reproach a poorly-clad mother was getting two children fitted 
with shoes, probably for their brief country or seaside holiday. 
One can fancy the mother’s depression, perhaps the censure 
directed to the children, when their footgear would come to 
pieces after a single day’s wear. Trifles make most of the 
tragedy of poverty, it being a sequence of small things. 

Then, in matters of taste, can no one teach the little trades- 
man or his wife, or the mechanic and his wife, not to cover 
their little parlour floor with a piece of imitation Brussels 
carpet, whose ugliness should render its bestowal asa gift an 
indictable offence ; not to fill the poor best room with a table 
and chairs, and a sofa and whatnot, so that a limited passage 
between these is only possible to one or two slim people ; not to 
turn the mantelpiece into a mere shelf of trumpery that is 
odious when clean and doubly odious when dusty, in fact to 
make the best for their purposes of what they have got instead 
of turning it into a pitiful travesty of -what they have not 
got. 

* * * o * * * 

To help the inexperienced actually if not nominally we must 
get into touch with them, must realise their conditions and see 
their point of view, must understand the diffidence that besets 
them at thought of venturing among people better clothed than 
themselves, their fear of the possible arrogance of the vendors 
in large emporiums, sometimes actual enough, the force of a 
neighbour's example or a neighbour’s opinion, and the dejected 
attitude of mind which results from frequent disappointment, 
frequent disheartenment. What excellent work many a district 
visitor might do if, now and then, she would go shopping with 
her “ mothers,” seeing where they spend their money and what 
they get for it, and observing if they could not do better in the 
business houses she frequents. Many a wearer of the livery of 
poverty would be respectfully treated in good-class shops if a 
lady introduced her there. It is of the frailty of human nature 
to show courtesy to the well-to-do and the cold shoulder to the 
shabby; also in business the latter are likely to mean little 
trade, while the former may mean a good deal; but human 
nature has its merits as well as its defects, and possesses a 
better as well as bad side. If a lady were to let a tradesman 
of the superior class know that her poor people shop at a 
disadvantage, and that she wants him to do better for them, 
it is possible he might do his part generously to lighten the 
common burden of hardship among the needy. 

* * * * * * * 

But the poor have to learn to do their part also for the 
common weal. The way the little purchasers treat butcher's 
meat at the open stalls is horrible. They must be taught not 
to handle what they do not take, and that a touch should be 
equivalent to a selection. Howto shop to advantage is one of 
the most useful objects of study, and one of the most neglected. 
Scarcely one servant in a hundred knows how to buy anything, 
or can be trusted to spend either a large sum ora small for her 
employer. Asan experiment in economics it would be interest 
ing to give even an intelligent charwoman a few shillings to 
spend and follow in her wake to spend a similar sum. In all 
probability the differing values of the purchases will be surpris- 
ing. Withered vegetables, stale fish, spotted fruit will un- 
questionably cost the poorer woman as much as a purchaser 
accustomed to select value for her money will pay for ‘whole- 
some and palatable commodities. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


8. A. C.—Of your verses, ‘‘A Disquieted Soul ”’ is much the 
best, but you use italics and inverted commas to excess. Why 
you should use quotation marks to such words as daily, look, 
care, tanght, is difficult of cémprehension. In “Sleep” you 
use medium capitals in every first and third line, and small 
capitals in the second and fourth lines;'this is peculiar. 
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Probably you do not understand the meaning of the signs you 
employ. Again, a poem of three verses with three lines to 
each verse would not be called a triplet. All you have written 
is infused with a beautiful spirit, but that scarcely suffices to 
render it poetry. I return your verses with thanks. 

B.—The cost of breakages can be deducted from a servant's 
wages when these are such as would be paid toa trained servant ; 
a little “yeneral” is not expected to know how to handle 
valuable things, and her rate of remuneration is low in conse- 
quence. It must be intimated to a servant that she will be 
made responsible for breakages, so that it will be optional with 
her to accept or decline the situation. 

Margaret.—The acid has destroyed the plating on your salad 
helpers, and the discolouration is due to the inferior metal show- 
ing through. They will have to be replated, but that is no 
longer very expensive, owing to the low price of silver. 

Selsdon.—People in deep mourning are not expected to go to 
weddings. Your friends were probably in a difficulty to know 
what was the right thing to do when they invited you, and 
chose it as the better alternative. A wedding isa season of joy, 
at which mourners are out of place. You can go to the church 
as a spectator if you wish, but sending a letter and a wedding 
present would probably be best. I hope this reply will reach 
you in time to be of service. 

Dissatigfied.—I believe paraffin can be used to entirely modify 
the shape of the nose, and that it is so used in hospitals where 
from any cause the bridge of the nose has been lost. An injec- 
tion is made of some preparation of paraffin which seems to 
ossify and become permanent. But I do not know anything 
about the method of using it. I cannot say that I see anything 
wrong in an effort to permanently improve one’s appearance, 
provided it can be legitimately done. But brooding over small 
blemishes does not make the sufferer happier or wiser. I was 
recently talking with a middle-aged woman who has suffered 
for years from a disfiguring and incurable affection of the face, 
and her talk was so much a pean of thankfulness for all her 
mercies—which looked at criticallyare of a very every-day kind 
—that I came away feeling quite touched and humbled. She 
almost made me think that suffering is essential to gratitude, 
and that we never begin to count our mercies till some have 
been taken away. 

Fides.—Yes, a young man should lift his hat when parting 
from his sister in the street, even if no friend accompanies 
either. When people know what is correct it can become a 
habit performed without any self-consciousness. There are 
young men who could not precede a lady from a room, or see a 
lady leave a room without opening the door for her, any more 
than they could sit down indoors wearing a hat. Little habits 
are a matter of early training. One of my most esteemed 
friends has never learned to wipe his boots on entering a house, 
and I always have to get the carpet brushed after his departure. 
But I continue to like him nevertheless. If he belonged tome 
I would tell him of this shortcoming. It is difficult to lay 
down hard-and-fast rules regarding etiquette in family life, 
especially where people have not been trained in childhood to 
the little observances that, when used as-the current coin of 
daily intercourse, facilitate the pleasantness of home. A good 
deal of friction between husbands and wives is due to the fact 
that what one has been trained to regard as natural or desirable 
the other may consider “frill” or “ piffle,” or something else 
equally absurd. The “little rift within the lute” may begin 
over trifling matters of every-day observance. 

L. T. F.—I must advise against giving up a remunerative and 
certain occupation that you may try the literary life. Even 
the successful Sir Walter Scott said literature was a bad crutch, 
i. e. a support for the entire weight. Anything that requires to 
be said you will be ab'e to say in time, even in spite of the 
hindrance of work on other lines. That such masses of utter- 
ances are printed to-day which are as valueless as dust and as 
annoying, is one of the misfortunes of the present generation. 
Even a possible price for rubbish does not render its produc- 
tion desirable. 

VERITY. 

Letters regarding ‘‘Women’s Interests” to be addressed 
—*‘ Verity,” c/o Editor, ‘‘The Leisure Hour,” 4, Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C. 
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Bird Notes from Tennyson. 


se pew ale. Palace of Art. 

cock, Geraint and Enid. 

Sparrow. Mariana. 

Blackbird. The Blackbird. 

Owyel. Gardener’s Daughter. 

Lark, Mavis, Merle, etc. Gareth and Lynette. 
Bulbul. Arabian Nights. 

Cuckoo. Gardener's Daughter. 

Lark. Gardener’s Daughter. 

10. Tufted Plover. New Year's Eve. 

ll. Jay. Eleénore. 

12. Magpie. To Rev. F. D.. Maurice. 

The first correct answer came from K. M. Scott, 
care of Miss Hepburn, 36, Coltbridge Terrace, 
Murrayfield, Edinburgh, to whom the prize has 
been sent. 


In the Woods with Matthew Arnold. 


1. Chestnut boughs. 2Zmpedocles. 
2. Pine. Author of Obermann. 

3. Old Oaks. Tristram and Iseult. 
4. Walnut, Ash. A Dream. 

5. Thorns. Thyrsio. 
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6. Birch-trees. The Neckan. 

7. Orange-bowers. Heine's Grave. 

8. Ilex-thickets. Merope. 

9. Yew-tree. The Scholar-Gipsey. 
10. Mountain-pine. Church of Brow. 
ll. Fruit-trees. Sick King in Bokhara, 
12. Firs. Heine’s Grave. 


The awards for Prize Anagram and Prize Acrostic 
will appear next month, 
Answers to Dickens Acrostic in July Number :— 
1, Wedding-ring. 2. Example. 3. Mum. 4, 


Monotonous. 5. It. 6. Chap. 7. Knowledge. 
All from Great Expectations. 


WHOLE. 
Wemmick. ‘‘ A dry man rather short in stature, 
with a square wooden face.” . . **A man with a 
entle heart.” First correct answer came from M. 
AUGHAN, Mount View, Athlone, Ireland, to whom 
the prize has been sent. 





ON OUR BOOK TABLE 


(Books received :—Mrs. Bysr’s Milton on the 
Continent, 3s. 6d., Mr. Marston’s Walton and the 
Earlier Fishing Writers, 1s. 6d., both from Elliot 
Stock. Mr. Oscar Brownrne’s Impressions of 
Indian Travel, 3s. 6d., Hodder and Stoughton. 
Jessie Brécuner’s Danish Life in Town and 
Country, 3s. 6d., Newnes. RicHarp GARNETT’sS 
Twilight of the Gods, 6s., John Lane. WILFRED 
Sparroy’s ‘Colliers of Windy Hill, 2s. 6d., Elliot 
Stock. Epwarp FirzGeraup’s Six Dramas of 
Calderon, 2s. 6d., The De La More Press.) 


In Milton on the Continent Mrs. Byse enters 
the lists of scholarship, throwing down a gage of 
defiance calculated to draw into conflict many a 
learned penman. Claiming that the twin poems of 
LT’ Allegro and Il Penseroso were mainly inspired by 
and depict Italian rather than English landscape 
and character, she attacks in detail our cherished 
beliefs. The lines 

Towers and Battlements it sees 
Bosom'd high in tufted Trees, 
we may no longer apply to Ludlow Castle or 


Windsor, or any of the score of equally probable 
English castles and halls. The twelfth-century 
tower of Bex in the Canton of Vaud is the only 
true claimant for this reference, the glen 
clouds are those resting on the Dent du Midi, an 

it is in mountainous Switzerland that “ persons 
from Virgil’s Eclogues meet over vegetable soup to 
rejoice in the hayfield.” Milton’s peasants eatin 

a savoury dinner of herbs, Mrs. Byse thinks coulc 
not be easily found in England; but is it not 
recorded on classic authority that in a retired 
hamlet on the borders of Wales, Simple Susan 
strewed marigolds in the parsley broth she made 
for her mother, and did not cave-dwelling Imogen 
cut roots in characters to sauce her brothers’ food ? 
Mrs. Byse is moreover at a loss to imagine what 
idea is conveyed to the English mind by these 


words : 
The upland hamlets will invite— 


followed by a description of such village feasting 
as she can only identify with the Mi-été festivals in 
the villages above Bex; whose “‘ secure a “ 
she specifically traces to the fact that ‘‘the bulls 
are shut up in the stable on these occasions.” The 
lubber fiend is not, as we have supposed, our native 
Lob-lie-by-the-fire, but his French kinsman, Le 
Servant, or Le Vouivre. 

Milton, our authoress further maintains, speaks 
in the person of Galileo, at the close of J/ Penseroso, 
of the hermitage 

Where I inay sit and rightly spell 

Of every Star that Heaven doth shew, 

And every Herb that sips the dew. 
While of the pealing organ, the full- voiced 
choir and anthems so gloriously described in the 
immediately owe, | lines, she asks, ‘‘ Does this 
sound like English Church music a hundred years 
after the Reformation? Are these English hymns ?” 
and relegates their origin to St. Peter’s in Rome, 
where Frescobaldi was organist. 

One almost expects “Purcell from his Rosy 
Bowers” to enter a protest here. Surely Dean 
Stubbs will join issue, since he roundly claimed 
only last year, in his book Jn a Minster Garden, 
that in the whole description of cathedral and 
music alike, ‘‘ John Milton, having then just taken 
his master’s degree at Cambridge, wrote of Ely 
Minster.” Taken altogether Mrs. Byse’s study of 
Milton on the Continent is stimulating if irritant 
reading for all lovers of his classic verse, and its 
least effect will be to make them show reason why 
they claim all the beauties of his LZ’ Allegro and J/ 
Penseroso for Merry England. 


Mr. Marston’s book on Walton and the Earlier 
Fishing Writers is a strongly-bound and pocketable 
book for those who love to beguile the tedium of 
their sport with something to read and think about. 


Mr. Oscar Browning has written what, with 
yo modesty, he calls ‘‘a sort of book,” giving 

is Impressions of Indian Travel. The impressions 
are not vivid, and as they are given with no attempt 
at literary skill, the reader gleans less of informa- 
tion or pleasure than he might reasonably expect. 
Some dozen cities or sights to which the author 
paid flying visits have each a brief chapter devoted 
to them, the least familiar and most detailed being 
a seven-page account of Nimtoria and its burning 
ghat. Indiansunshine seems, first and last, to have 
impressed Mr. Browning most agreeably, and he 
predicts in closing, ‘‘ once experience the force of 
that life-giving sun, the parent of health and energy, 
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and thought, and you will always be longing to 
bask again in the full effulgence of its beams.” 


It appears as if one might inquire within Mrs. 
Bréchner’s little volume for almost everything relat- 
ing to Danish Life in Town and Country, so thorough 
and detailed is her survey. So like, while so unlike 
ourselves, our Queen’s countrymen cannot fail to 
interest her subjects. The leisureliness shown in 
one proverb, ‘‘ If we don’t get there to-day we shall 
to-morrow,” and the caution taught in another, 
** Do not sail out further than you can row back,” 
are both marked characteristics, while materialistic 
common-sense rules every department of national 
affairs. They are enlightened and first-class farmers. 
Women increasingly practise both trades and pro 
fessions—many, for instance, becoming successful 
dentists, and, what is also unknown in England, 
cabinet-makers. ‘‘ Large buildings,” say the Danes, 
‘in England mean factories, in Sovmany barracks, 
in Denmark schools.” The teaching is as notably 
good as are the buildings, while a school of art has 
recently been formed, allied to the National Schools, 
and having for its motto the words of a famous 
Swedish authoress, Ellen Keys, ‘‘ Art for all and in 
all things.” 

The artistic sense does not seem sufficiently 
developed to make the people in general conserva- 
tive of old buildings, or of characteristic customs, to 
any great extent, and Copenhagen is being rapidly 
modernised. The well-known Folke Museum, how- 
ever, preserves some of the finest old farmsteads— 
with furniture, implements and costumes of lon 
ago—and Mrs. Bréchner has much to tell of old 
ways and manners. Gone is the custom of enter- 
taining several hundred guests for days in succession 
to celebrate a country wedding. Spinning, carding 
and knitting bees no longer occupy the long winter 
nights. ‘It was once,” we are told, ‘‘a distinct 
honour to be known as the fastest and cleverest 
knitter. This knitting grew upon them (both men 
and women) to such an extent, that they took a 
dislike to proper and harder farm work, and even 
in the busiest summer-time sturdy ‘ Karle’ (farm 
hands) might be seen standing outside the house, 
busy with their knitting-needles, refusing good 
honest farm work.” 

This picture of the practical use now made of an 
old monastery of the Black Friars at Elsinore is 
quaint. “The ancient chapel, which has been 
converted into a hospital for old women, has been 
preserved ; only the pews have been removed, and 
in their place a score or so of old-fashioned alcoves, 
miniature rooms surrounded with hangings, each 
containing a bedstead, a chair, a shelf or two, and 
the occupant’s little earthly possessions, fill the 
body of this strange temple. On Sundaysa regular 
service is held there, and should the poor old souls 
not be well enough to get up, they can hear the 
service whilst lying comfortably in their beds.” 

Elsinore of course reminds us of Hamlet (called 
Amled in his own country) ; his grave is there, and 
of him Mrs. Bréchner has much more to tell us 
than there is space here to quote. 

To return, before closing this most interesting 
book, to the common-sense modernity of the Danes, 
we note two points—one, that an admirable Old 
Age Pension Act has been for some ten years in 
successful operation, an object lesson to_be com- 
mended to our own politicians, and secondly, we 
are interested to find that in Denmark ‘“‘ lunatic 
asylums are hardly looked upon with the same 


horror as in England. People are beginning to 
realise that the mind as well as the y may be 
temporarily affected in such a manner that special 
medical treatment is expedient, and it is not at all 
unusual for people of their own accord to place 
themselves under the care of these institutions, 
often with the most beneficial effects upon a too 
susceptible nervous system.” 

Two points of interest Mrs. Bréchner has omitted. 
She says nothing of the climate of Denmark, and 
she is silent as to the drink question, and any 
legislation in regard to it. 


In reprinting the Twilight of the Gods with 
numerous additions to the mythological fantasies, 
originally published under that title, we think the 
author has made a mistake. Of sardonic irony, a 
little suffices ; and the reader who turns from story 
to story but to find one human ideal or sentiment 
after another decried with unvarying mockery, will 
incline to close the volume long bakes he reaches 
the end, for who can make a meal of salt alone? 
Whether it be indeed Attic, or only from the Dead 
Sea shores, here is more than sufficient. 


In The Colliers of Windy Hill, Mr. Sparroy has 
sketched the characters and dramatic deaths of 
several natives of a Welsh mining village. The 
dialect is uncouth, almost unintelligible in places, 
and the author’s brusquely unconventional style 
betrays him into frequent oddness of metaphor, as 
when the old Squire, we are told, ‘“‘ warmed the 
cockles of his stormy heart at the fire of memory.” 
These faults apart, the little book is above the 
level of its kind; it is not prettyfied out of all 
reality, but studied from life, and left in places 
bare or inconsistent as life often is, with an honesty 
of rendering worthy of note. 


In reading the Sia Dramas of Calderon, translated 
by Edward Fitzgerald, and now republished by the 
De La More Press in a most attractive form, we 
are struck by the Shakespearian ring of more than 
one notable passage. Calderon, who was a youth 
of sixteen when our great dramatist died, and who 
had already, when only thirteen, written his first 
play, may easily have been acquainted with Shak- 
speare’s work, unless indeed the passages of re- 
semblance in both were drawn from some common 
source of suggestion. Lazaro’s duel with the giant 
who became twelve men, and finally twenty-four in 
the narration, strongly recalls Falstaff’s encounter 
with the ‘“‘nine men in Buckram”; while 
Crespo’s spirited reply, in The Mayor of Zalamea, 
to his son Juan, who had urged him to buy a 
patent of Gentility, rings with a vigorous inde- 
pendence and common-sense for which it would be 
easy to find Shakespearian parallels. 

“ Cres. A patent of Gentility ! upon my life, now dost think 
there’s a soul who doesn’t know that I’m no gentleman at all, 
but just a plain farmer? What's the use of my buying a patent 
of Gentility, if I can’t buy the gentle blood along with it? 
Will any one think mea bit more of a gentleman for buying 
fifty patents? Nota whit; I should onlv prove I was worth 
so many thousand royals, not that I had gentle blood in my 
veins which can’t be bought at {=< If a fellow’s been 
bald ever so long, and buys him « fine wig, and claps it on, 
will his neizhbi. urs think it is his own haira bit the more? 
No, they will say, ‘So and so hasa fine wig; and what’s more 
he must have paid handsomely for it too." But they know his 
bald pate is safe under it all the while. That's all he gets 
by it. 

“Juan. Nay, sir, he gets to look younger and handsomer, 
and keeps off sun and cold. ' 

‘Ores. Tut! I'll have none of your wig-honour at any 
price. My grandfather was a farmer, so was my father, so 
is yours, and so shall you be aiter him.” 
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Problem Tourney Award. 


In the Problem Tourney instituted last 
November, between forty and fifty problems 
were entered. Many of the specimens were of 
such exceptional merit that it was only after the 
most exhaustive analysis that the judges— 
Messrs. Stevens and Andrews—separately and 
in consultation, could arrive at the following 
result :— 


British Section, Three moves. 


First Prize, One Guinea and a half, Tasso. 
Second Prize, One Guinea, Winifred. 
Honourable Mention, Corona and Pathfinder. 


Two moves. 
First Prize, One Guinea, Liliputian. 
Second Prize, Half-a-Guinea, Hquipoise. 
Honourable Mention, Recluse, Good Hope and 
Epipsychidion. 

Colonial and Foreign Section. 
Prize, One Guinea, Quo Vadis. 
Extra Prize, Half-a-Guinea, Tyr. 


Honourable Mention, Cromwell and Good 
Morning. 


Composers’ names (withheld from the judges 
until after the award), 

Tasso—PEROY OsBorN, 152, Elgin Avenue, 
London, W. 

Winifred—C. D, Locoox, Netherfield, Cam- 
berley. 

Liliputian—R, G. THomson, 3, Sunnybank 
Road, Aberdeen, 

Equipoise—H. F. W. Lane, 22, Oak Royd 
Terrace, Manningham, Bradford. 

Quo Vadis—MAXIMILIAN FEIGL, Taborstrasse 
17, Wein II. 

Tyr—Rerv. J. JEsPERSON, Svendborg, Den- 
mark. 

Corona—FRaNK W. WYNNE. 

Pathfinder—Gxo, J. SLATER. 

Recluse—F. Lipsy. 

Good Hope—ReEv. RocEr J. WRIGHT. 

Epipsychidion—C. D. Lococx. 

Cromwell and Good Morning—Max. FEIGL. 


Owing to the lack of interest shown by 
Foreign Composers in our two preceding 
Tourneys, we this time offered only one modest 
prize for their benefit. But, in the opinion of 
the adjudicators, the problems in the Foreign 
Section were superior in strategy and variety to 
those in the British Section, and, though Quo 
Vadis was the best, the beauty of 7'yr compelled 


us to award an extra prize. Had the problems 
been judged indiscriminately, probably all the 
prizes would have gone abroad. Seeing that 
the British problems outnumbered all others by 
six to one, this would have been an unfortunate 
result. 

At the same time, the judges wish to emphasise 
their “heartiest admiration of the many ex- 
cellences” of these compositions by foreign 
competitors. The examination of such delight- 
tul specimens of the Problem Art afforded ample 
compensation for some more irksome aspects of 
the work. 

In our next Tourney, which may be looked 
for in November or December, we shall deal 
more generously with foreign competitors, with- 
out forgetting the greater consideration due to 
those in our own land. 

It only remains for us to tender our heartiest 
thanks to Messrs. Stevens and Andrews, for the 
infinite pains they bestowed upon the work of 
adjudication. It will be interesting to see how 
far our experienced solvers agree with their 
verdict. 


SOLVING TOURNEY—SOLUTIONS 


As the last of competitors’ solutions are not 
due until September Ist, we cannot this month 
publish more than the keys to the first nine 
problems submitted. The solutions of the 
remaining nine will follow next month. 


SotutTions (Maron To May). 


1. In Pulverem, etc. Kt—R 2, K—Q 5, K—Q 2, 
etc. If P—B 5, Q—R7 ch. 

2. Honours. Kt—K 5, Px P, R—Q 3 ch, ete. 
If Kt—B 5, R—Q 3 ch, Kx P, Kt—B 5. 

3. Qui Vive. B—Kt 6, ete. 

4. Leucocyte. Kt—B 6, K—B 4, Q—R 5 ch, K— 
B 3, Q—B 7, ete. If Kx P, Q—Kt 6, etc. 

5. Tasso. Kt—K 7, K—K 6, K—B 5, Kt— 
Kt 6 ch, etc. 

6. Good Hope. Kt—Kt 3, etc. 

7. Winifred. Q—Q Kt 6, Ktx P, Kt—B 7, 
K—B 5, Kt—K6ch. If K—Q6, Kt—B 4 ch, ete. 

8. Liliputian. R—Kt 5, Kx P, Kt—Kt 4 ch, 
Px Kt, P—Q 6, ete. If B—R2, Q—R8, KxP, 
= R8, etc. If P—R8,Qx P, Kx P, Q—R8, 
etc. 

9. Caradoc. R—Kt 7, etc. 


All communications to be addressed to the 
Editor, ‘‘The Leisure Hour,” 4 Bouverie 
Street, London, £.c., and to be marked CHESS 
on the envelope. Competition entries must be 
accompanied by the Histeddfod Ticket from the 
Contents page. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION: 
SEASIDE SCENE, 


Ten Prizes, Five Shillings each: 

JosePH Grey, Briermede, Low Fell, Gateshead- 
on-Tyne; G. A. Murcu, Oakhurst, Loughton, 
Essex ; Mrs. E. C. Copeman, The Union, Win- 
canton, Somerset ; Mrs. Ropert THomson, Olivet, 
Jedburgh, Roxburghshire ; Miss BLANCHE Masey, 
5, Park Terrace, Taunton, Somerset ; Rev. CHARLES 
E. Paterson, 36, Stockwell Park Crescent, London, 
S.W.; Wii11am Cooper, 97, Bucknall New Road, 
Hanley, Staffs; T. L. Meek, 18, Seaford Road, 
West Ealing, W.; Miss R. E. Morris, Caledonia 
Villa, Weston-super-Mare ; FRANK HOLLINGWORTH, 
168, Holderness Road, Hull. 


Commended. 
Jas. H. Harris, Helston; Mrs. A. H. SwInDELL, 
Erdington Vicarage ; H. R. Hinp, New Cross ; J. 


Photo by 


Hveernson, Airdrie ; E. PearsHovuse, Devonport ; 
Mavup Gopson, Grinshill ; Miss Ipa E. Horner, 
Newport, I. W.; Henry WALKER, Manchester ; 
Miss H. Hervey, Great Malvern ; 8. E. GRINNELL, 
Aylesbury ; Cectty Hayies, Twickenham; Miss 
M. E. Ramsay, Stow, Midlothian. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION: 
Dogs AND Cats. 


We offer Ten Prizes of Five Shillings each— 
Five prizes for Photographs of Dogs, and Five for 
Photographs of Cats. 

Photographs, with Eisteddfod Coupon given on 
Contents page, to be received at this office not later 
than October 1, 1903. 

Prize Photographs to be the property of The 
Leisure Hour. 


Parker, London 
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There is more nourishment 
that the body will absorb in ONE 
pound of GRAPE-NUTS than 
in TEN pounds of Meat, Wheat, 
Oats or Bread. This is a solid, 
sound, scientific truth. There's 
a reason. 

Physicians find no stomachs 
too weak to digest GRAPE- 
NUTS and grow strong upon 
the food. 

And it is delicious. 


' READY COOKED FOOD 
For all Seasons of the Year. 


Flannelette. 


If purchasers of this useful 
material for underwear all 
the year round would buy the 
best English make, which can 
be obtained from all leading 
drapers, they would avoid the 
risks they undoubtedly run 
with the inferior qualities of 
Flannelette. 


Horrockses’ 
Flannelettes, 


(made by the manufacturers of the celebrated 
Longcloths, Twills and Sheetings), 





Are the best. 


“*HORROCKSES"’ stamped 
on selvedge every 5 yards. 








Who said 


SOAP? 


We did. 
But we said 


Wright’s 


Coal Tar 
Soap. 


It protects from all 
infection. 
rs 
4d. a Tablet. 








In Fashion’s Whirl, 
There’s nought like ‘PIRLE. 








‘Pp IRLE’ finished costumes 
do not spot or cockle with rain. 


‘Indispensable for the open-air girl.’ 


From the Leading Drapers, or full particulars from 
E. RIPLEY & SON, Ltd., 100c Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 
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TIME IS THE TEST OF ALL THINGS 


and the ever-increasing popularity of ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ which holds its own against all 
rivals, is the most genuine proof of its worth. It must needs be a good thing that can withstand 
the immense pressure of uprising competition and yet defy comparison ; small marvel, therefore, that 
with the flight of years 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


— has become known far and wide for what it is worth. one of the most potent» 


simple, and agreeable factors in maintaining health. 


IT IS THE BEST KNOWN REMEDY FOR 
All Functional Derangements of the Liver, 
Temporary Congestion arising from Alcoholic Beverages, 
Errors in Diet, Biliousness, Constipation, 
Skin Eruptions, Boils, Feverish Cold, 
Influenza, Throat Affections, and Fevers of all kinds. 


it assists the functions of the LIVER, BOWELS, SKIN, and KIDNEYS, 

by natural means, and thus RECTIFIES THE STOMACH and MAKES 
THE LIVER LAUGH WITH JOY! 

The effect of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ on any DISORDERED or FEVERISH condition is 

a MARVELLOUS. It is, in fact, NATURE’S OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED 

CAUTION.—Examine the Bottle and Capsule, and see that they are marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT 


SALT,’ Otherwise you have a WORTHLESS imitation. Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 220 Pages, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2/6. 
A NEW BOOK ON THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


ARE THE 
RITICS RIGHT? 


HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL CONSIDERATIONS AGAINST 
THE GRAF-WELLHAUSEN HYPOTHESIS. 


By W. MOLLER. 


- Translated from the German by C. H. IRWIN, M.A. 


EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. By Professor Von Oretut, of Basel. 


‘These pages are truly a welcome indication that there is in the field of Old Testament criticism no lack of 
independent workers among the younger generation who do not accept the theories offered by the authorities of 
to-day as something incontrovertible, but test them without prejudice, and discover how much they contain that is 
untenable. Nothing indeed is more astonishing to me than the readiness with which even diligent explvrers in this 
field attach themselves to the dominant theory and repeat the most rash hypotheses as if they were purtof an un 
questioned creed. Under these circumstances the clements of fact on the other side must be emphasised until they 
receive their due weight.” 

The Bishop of Durham says :—‘‘Two years ago, attracted by a notice in an American theological review, I 
bought the German book, and, on a holiday abroad, read large parts of it. I was strongly impressed by its masculine 
common-sense, and its criticisin of the new school in the way of throwing the critics back upon the defensive. Of course 
all this was the more striking as the writer announced himself a ‘ former adherent’ uf the school he now challenges. 

** Had I been at all at leisure, and were my German more than it is, Ishould have been much disposed to attempt 
a translation myself. Mr. Irwitfhas evidently brought amp e qualifications to the task, and I am most grateful to him.’ 


Published by THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 








